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Bush speaks at Geneva conference P 

US makes proposals 
on chemical weapons 


By Carrie Nellc Thompson 
Star Geneva Cor respondent 

GENEVA — In a voice that at first 
sounded nervous (o (he point of being 
shaky. United Stales Vice President 
George Bush appearing before the confer- 
ence on disarmament called for a ban on 
the possession, production, acquisition, 
retention or transfer or chemical wea- 
pons. 

He presented a draft treaty which he 
called “the latest expression of American 
resolve." He described the proposed 
treaty as mi “entirely new concept for 
overcoming the great obstacle." 

Mr Bush pointed out that chemical wea- 
pons look like conventional weapons be- 
cause. Hie plants used for llicir manufac- 
ture arc alike, lie therefore called Tor an 
open invitation for their verification ad- 
ding that a Inck of such verification is 
what had made both the 1925 Geneva 
Protocol and the 197 2 Biological and 
Toxin Convention difficult to be enforced. 
Mr Bush said it was regrettable thaL some 
members of the United Nations have dis- 
puted the need for such investigations. 

The proposed treaty addresses four key 
requirements: 

-- All declared chemical stocks must be 
destroyed 

— Ail declared production facilities for 
chemical weapons must be destroyed 

— The declared stocks are the entirety of 
the stocks 

-- The declared facilities are the entirely 
of the facilities. To accomplish this would 
require the indispensability of on-site in- 
spections. and monitoring and determin- 
ing that there are no hidden stocks. 

"We do not underestimate the difficul- 
ties this task presents," Bush said. He in- 
vited the Soviet Union lo return to the nu- 
clear arms negotiations it suspended five 
months ago saying that the United States 


remains ready lo explore all ideas without 
preconditions. 

Mr Bush noted that the US has reduced 
the overall size of its own nuclear arse- 
nals over the lust two decades, and that it 
deployed 572 Pershing II and cruise mis- 
siles in NATO countries only because 
there was no arms control agreement. Bui 
he also pointed out that NATO nations had 
removed 1.000 nuclear weapons in the 
past few months. 

At a press conference that followed. 
Bush stuled that although the Soviet Un- 
ion has indicated it will not accept “ver- 
ification on demand with on- site inspec- 
tion within 48 hours." he secs their atti- 
tude us one of a "half full" versus "half 
empty". 

The vice president agreed that for the 
Soviet Union to submit to the provisions 
of the treaty would call for a degree of 
openness that is unprecidented but he ar- 
gued that it was not an unrealistic expec- 
tation as the United States would also be 
acting openly in a maimer unknown be- 
fore. 

The Associated Press quoted the Soviet 
ambassador to the conference Mr. Victor 
Issraelyan as saying the Soviets would 
study the American proposals. In his brief 
address after Mr Bush spoke, Mr Issrae- 
lyan linked progress on a chemical wea- 
pons ban now lo the now- suspended 
US- Soviet talks on medium and long- 
range missiles and other arms pacts, He 
said, verification is impossible without 
appropriate agreement on limiting the 
arms race and disarmament. "Disar- 
mament is hardly probable without con- 
trol, and likewise, there cannot be control 
without disarmament," Issraelyan added. 

On Tuesday, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko said his nation firmly ob- 
jects to the dishonesL game being played 
with regard lo the banning of the chemical 
weapons. 


Scandalous incidents shake 
British security services 


d 
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By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — Serious failings In Britain’s 
security services were revealed this week, 
following the conviction on Monday of a 
young officer in MI 5, Che counter-espio- 
nage service, who tried unsuccessfully to 
pass highly sensitive information to the 
Soviet KGB. 

The trial of 34 -year old Michael Bet- 
laney, who was sentenced to 23 years In 
prison, was the first time that a member 
of MI5 had come before the courts. It is 
believed that this happened on the express 
orders of the Prime Minister Mrs. That- 
cher, who is known to be concerned at se- 
curity breaches. 

Almost all the court proceedings were 
conducted in secret. So sensitive was the 
information that Mr. Bettaney tried to 
give to the Russians that it was not 
revealed in court to either the Jury or the 
Attorney-General, the government's 
chief law officer, who prosecuted in the 
case. But it was revealed that Mr. Bet- 
taney, whose work was connected with 
the surveillance of Russian agents in Bri- 
tain, copied documents, and offered to 
pass them on to a first secretary in the 
Russian embassy. Bettaney even proposed 
an elaborate system or * dead letter* deliv- 
eries — using a telephone kiosk, the cis- 
tern of a lavatory in a cinema and an 
empty drinks can beside a tree 7- but 
strangely enough the Russians ignored all . 
of his overtures. 

The case is certain to lead to a major 
row over security. It comes soon after the 
arguments over the government's. ban oh 
trade union membership at GCHQ (the 
Government's top secret electronic Intell- 
igence headquarters), and also after the 
Sarah Tisdall case, where a young clerk in 
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the private office of the foreign secretary 
photocopied a sensitive document about 
cruise nuclear missiles and sent it to a 
newspaper. 

However, the Bettaney case is far more 
serious. The questions that arise from it 
are likely to be considered by the lop level 
security commission, which examines 
major breaches of security. Some of these 
questions are already being aired in the 
newspapers and on television. Why, it is 
asked, was Bettaney recruited in the first 
place, when his fellow students at Oxford 
University knew him as an eccentric, who 
liked playing Nazi German recordings in 
the privacy of bis room? Why, it is asked, 
was bis sudden conversion to Marxism 
and his sudden disenchantment with Bri- 
tish and American policies not spotted? 
Why was he able to take a camera into the 
MI5 headquarters and copy very sensitive 
documents? Passing sentence on Bet- 
taney, Lord Chief Justice said he was 

puerile, self-opinionated and danger- 
ous" and the list of names of British 
agents which he was preparing to pass to 
the Russians would almost certainly have 
resulted in the deaths of every one on the 
list. 

Tho Bettaney case diffors from the 
previous major security scandals, like 
those involving Burgess and Maclean, or 
Kim Philby and Anthony Blunt. None of 
these traitors was ever brought to trial. 
And they were all men from the upper 
classes who were secretly recruited as 
double agents by the Russians and re-, 
mained as ‘molds’ in. British. security for 
many years. Bettaney, on the other hand, 
was one of the new breed of security of- 
ficer, who was supposed to be more reli- 
able t hah the old generation of upper class 
recruits. But the danger that he could 
have caused is clearly quite as serious. . 



GETTING INSIDE THE PYRAMID: Egyptian army experts don special equipment 
to prepare to descend Into the Chepren pyramid to examine traces of gas which malt 
15 tourists ill Tuesday. The incident led to the closure of the ancient monunHai 

I AP Wirephoto) 

Iraq reports destruction of 
2 ships in the Gulf 

NICOSIA (AP) — Iraqi warships attacked and destroyed two large naval targets Id 
the vicinity of Iran’ s major oil export terminal on Kharg Island, Baghdad radio re* 
ported Wednesday. 

The radio report did not specify the type of nationality of the attacked ships. The 
two ships were attacked at dawn after Iraqi warships discovered them between Khirt 
Island and the Iranian port of Bushehr, 240 kilometres southeast of Iraq's southern* 
most point on the Golf, the radio said, quoting a statement by a military spokesman. 

One of the ships was destroyed between Kharg Island and Bushehr and the other off 
Bushehr port, the statement added. "Our attacking forces saw with the naked eje 
the flames rising from these targets. All our naval units and naval aircraft returned 
to base after successfully carrying out their mission." There was no Immediate com- 
ment from the Irantan side on the Iraqi report. 

The Iraqi statement added, the latest attack proved that Iraq has complete control 
over the northern reaches of the Gulf which have been under an Iraqi blockade slate 
February. "Iraqi forces have decisive superiority and ability to strike and destrsj 
any naval target that may try to enter this zone by ignoring our warning,” Ik 
statement added. 

This was the first Iraqi attack against ships I11 the northern reaches of theGiH 
since late February and early March when a number of foreign vessels were elticM 
soon after Iraqi announced the imposition of its blockade. The earlier attacks, peril- 
cularly against oil tankers, raised fears Internationally of a possible oil crisis. 

Iran has warned repeatedly it will retaliate by closing the Strait of Horraiu, l» 
prevent all oil exports hy sea from the Gulf area,. If its own oil exports are blocked 
Iraqi action. The Iranian threat Increased the risk of a widening of the 43-nonlf 
old Iran- Iraq war as the United States and other Western states warned they*® 
never allow the closure of the Hormuz to International shipping. 

is estimated that 20 per cent of the non- communist world’s oil supplies pass 
through the vital strait at the entrance to the Gulf. On Tuesday, Iran and 
changed charges that the other was plotting with the United States or Israel tog*» 
victory In the Gulf war. 

Mugabe answers critics on 
independence anniversary 

an ~ Africa’s armed rebels allegedly loyal to opj* 4 ^ 
Zimha bvK, celebrated its leader Joshua Nkomo. , 

w f SS ;s * -wsa-? 

Pledge by Prime Minister Robert MugTte d ° rin8 in the defenCe ° f thC ^b«a 
to pursue his goal of a one- party state. Mugabe has lately come und« WjL ^ 

’ ‘ I trust that *omp v r . missionaries foreign journalists t 

after a popular verdict has ble^glven^n Tt hi \? ol S iers ‘"J?® 

=r u o y f Me ■sue 7 

iJST&SS said VT'wV- Nk ° m0 in “ lelanl) ' 
-independence address to the nation on Mugabe, a Roman Catholic, , on 1 , 
Tuesday. on on hit back at allegations by Catholic 

.. . of murders, torture and rape W J ^ 

Mugabe, 60, who led the while- ruled forces in the province. Nkomo s 
British colony of Rhodesia to indepen- tional tribal stronghold. 

Ap n rin a 9 S 80 a< &fr fiihfli^Kr 0n 1 8 Mugabe said: "We do not see M 

year ierrlita™ snW T ,ev t n ‘ being accused of doing this g 

mandate for a <me-party sUte^t hlsVulinS h '? u fc , d tho £ e 

Zimbabwe African Natmnai 1 rulm8 during the last three years. WeMJJJ 

ondannual EE' more roads, schools, clinics, bo w g* 

a fifs* 

; ““ry next year. cused of trying to exterminate 

. in an address broadcast same people today. Churches musi , 
by state-owned radio and tele- jectlve when they criticise the 8 ^ 

-s,s, ssfss la jjxss&st sutf l 
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Karami tipped for PM 

Parliamentary consultations on appointment start 


INSIDE 



iblRUT ( AP) - A veteran pro- 
Syrian Lebanese politician, Rashid 
Karami, gave strong indication on 
Wednesday that he would accept Pre- 
sident Amin Gemayel’s designation to 
form a national unity government to 
steer Lebanon out of its nine- year ci- 
vil war. 

But the 62-year-old, Sunni Muslim for- 
mer prime minister said that formal an- 
nouncement of the designation was 
premature for the time being. "The pre- 
sident has to go through the traditional 
motions of consulting various parliament 
blocs," he said. 

"Wc all should be recruited to serve 
Lebanon," Karami told reporters after 
nearly two hours of talks with Gemayel at 
the presidential palace in suburban 
Baabde, eight kilometres cast of Beirut. 
"There is a real chance for salvation. 
There is a strong hope to steer Lebanon to 
the shores of peace. 

"Enough subversion, enough destruc- 
tion, enough killing. It is high time for us 
to put a final end to conflicts that lead 
nowhere," said Karami. 

Karami said the nation's Muslim and 
Christian communities should be united in 
order to achieve national entente, secur- 
ity and stability based on justice, equality 
and democracy. 

Karami' s designation would be in accor- 
dance with agreements reached by Ge- 
mayel and Syrian President Hafez Al- 
Assad In summit talks they held in Dama- 
scus last week on ways of ending the Le- 
banese conflict. 

Syria, which is the Soviet Union's main 
Middle East ally, emerged us the major in- 
(luenlial force in Lebanon after the col- 


lapse of US peacekeeping efforts early last 
February. 

Karami flew in a Lebanese army heli- 
copter from his hometown of Tripoli in 
northern Lebanon for the meeting with 
Gemayel. a Maronite Christian, in 
Baabde. After the meeting, Karami flew 
by helicopter to mostly Muslim West Bei- 
rut. 

Presidential palace sources said the two 
leaders have agreed that Karami would 
conduct a round of consultations with 
various Muslim political and religious 
leaders on the mandate of the projected 
cabinet before the designation is formally 
announced. 

Gemayel at the same time would consult 
with parliamentary bloc leaders And 
Christian political parties lo ensure their 
support for the new cabinet on the basis 
of an equal Christian- Muslim sharing of 
power, the sources said. They declined to 
be named. 

“It's going to be a commandojmission."’ 
Karami said in response to a question 
about the mandate of the new cabinet. 

As Gemayel and Karami were in confer- 
ence, the president's political adviser. 
Jean Obeid. arrived in Damascus and met 
immediately Syrian Vice President Abdul- 
Halim Khaddam and Rafiq Hariri, Saudi 
Arabia's mediator in the Lebanon crisis. 

Syria's government-controlled new- 
spapers on Wednesday reiterated Assad' s 
determination lo help stop the Lebanese 
civil war through the formation of a 
national unity cabinet. 

"This may be Lebanon’s last chance," 
said an editorial in the government new- 
spaper Al-Thawra. "The road to salvation 
is now paved. All the Lebanese should 
take it together." 


Jordanian bank depositors lose 
money under interest system 


In a detailed study of Jordan' s fin- 
•nciel system, Star Economy Analyst 
Robert Pouliot finds that depositors in 
Jordan’s banks have actually been 
Jonng money because of the combined 
effects of Inflation and low Interest 
fetes — whereas they could have 
!! r 5 ed muc b * s 26 per cent by in- 
festing in the dollar abroad. 

^ANY BANKERS nowadays speak in 
Jordan about the need to liberalise 
me interest rate- setting mechanism 
% getting rid of the Central Bank- 

fixed system. 

JJj? 0 ? laim f* 1 ® 1 initially, interest rales 
and rise by a few percentage points 
h- ’ as sav jng pour in, stabilise and per- 
"“Ps even drop. 

mainly in government circles, 
aiw, llle inking system might take 
ratii? 8 ® ■ f ree fluctuating interest 
wl ■ ra,s in£ too drastically the cost of 
an d thus jeopardise the flow of 
NWness investments. 

jortfi"? fa £t is that at least since 1978, 
rex-J®,* 1 ® 5 been practising 1 financial rep- 
low fS ^ ,m P°*ing fixed and artificially 


to ei rates which forced depositors 

ate baJros«rs eaV ' Iy individual cor P° r * 

lsP l ont! t * ,rc * 8 * on °f ' financial repression’ 
isti , °ne used by western econom- 

ket ii!*fi5 r J be interest rates below mar- 
thLffi fe ate d by central monetary au- 
arid .S'n, 1 ? tend s to discourage savings 
the a stimulate borrowings at 

era P®? 8 ® °f depositors and small sav- 
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Rashid Karaiul: Ready for government 
* commando mission ' 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 
A subcontinent in turmoil 

• White-ruled South Africa has 
changed its tactics and seems 
to be offering peace to all its 
neighbors. 

• Weary and drought-ridden 
Mozambique signs a nonag- 
gression agreement. Angola is 
in the midst of a confusion of 
military action and diplomatic 
maneuvers. 

• Although “reform" is in 
the air, the underlying and 
overriding problem 

in the region — - ***™ ?~- 

South Africa's 

system of apart- 

held — holds 

firm. 


Indeed, Jordanian savers leaving their 
surplus cash in demand deposits at banks 
since 1978 have constantly been losing 
money (see table, page 5). Sure enough, 
financial institutions, under the regula- 
tions of the Central Bank, were offering 
an interest rate of 2-4 per cent on savings 
over that period. But once the inflation 
factor was accounted for , the more money 
savers were stacking in the bank, the 
more they were losing. In 1 97 8. demand 
deposits recorded a loss of 4 per cent per 
annum. The following year, the loss 
jumped to over 1 0 per cent and then rec- 
eded to 8 per cent in 1980 and 1981. 

However, a significant improvement 
occurred in 1982 and 1983, when the 
rise in the cost of living index remarkab y 
slowed and the Central Bank decided to 
offer a better deal to savers by doubling 
the interest rate. But it was still not 
enough to provide a real after- inflation 
positive return on financial assets. 

The same pattern took place for those 
savers who were prudent enough 1 to place 
their funds in time deposits which yielded 
a nominal rate three times as hjgb that as 
for demand (or current account) deposits 
on which you can draw cheques. Those 
depositors managed toeut thwr losses sig- 
nificantly and even recorded a real return 

Hive interest rate of I 43 gjjjj 5j_ l 
the Derformance hit a record level be, 
wJn Ap™ and July, when the return 
reached an astounding 19.9 per eent rin 
an annual basis due to a net c bop In prices 
during those four consecutive months. 

Continued on page 5 


Algiers meeting preserves 
PLO’ s legitimate position 

By Sana 1 Othman 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The legitimacy of the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) as the 
only legal representative of the Palestinians is seen as having been confirmed by a 
meeting In Algiers of the PLO 1 s three main factions, which ended on Monday. . 
Observers say that the meeting, although It left several important Issues unresolved, 
headed off a rift within the organization. They now sec the PLO as continuing with- 
out the membership of Palestinian groups, based In Syria, who engaged In a military 
conflict with the mainstream PLO under Chairman Yasser Arafat In northern Leba- 
non last year. 

A PLO official told The Star on the telephone from Algiers that the delegates at the 
meeting had decided to consider It ns one of a series of sessions, and to hold the next 
one on 10 May. During that meeting the groups will discuss disputed points including 
PLO relations with Egypt and Jordan. It wdll also set a date for the next meeting of 
the Palestine National Council (PNC), which itself will take the final decision on the 
disputes. 

Tbe meeting’s main objective was tp end the hostility of the PFLP and DFLP lend- 
ers to the Fateh leadership, and to agree on how and when to convene the PNC. The 
PNC session, it Is hoped, will arrive at an acceptable formula for Palestinian unity, 
and revitalise PLO institutions which have been paralysed by the recent internal con- 
flict. in order to attain a harmonious meeting, It was necessary first to initiate a 
dialogue among the groups. 

If such a dialogue had not started, the fear was that a PNC session would be at- 
tended only by Fateh, Its supporting groups and some Independent elements: exclud- 
ing tbe PFLP, DFLP and groups loyal to Syria. This would, in effect, entrench a 
split within the PLO. 

The meeting was held at Qasr Al-Snobar near the Algerian capital. Representing 
Fateh was FLO Deputy Commander Khalil Al-Wazlr (Abo Jihad), while the PFLP 
delegation was headed by Abu All Mustafa and the DFLP team by Yasser Abd Rabo. 
The Communist Party delegation was led by Suleiman Al-NaJJab. Tbe Star learned 
thnt on the first day the PFLP and DFLP delegations attempted to gain a seal for 
Abdul Fattah Ghanem, who leads an opposition group within the Palestine Liberation 
Front (PLF) opposed to Mr, Ararat’ s leadership. Ghanem, however, was not allowed 
to attend the conference after the Fateh delegation Insisted that If PLF were to be 
represented It should be by PLF lender Abn A! -Abbas. Several other disputed points 
were resolved through Algerian and Sonth Yemeni mediation. 

The Algiers meeting followed a period of conflict between the PLO leadership and 
Syria which climaxed in the fighting In Tripoli and the Bekaa Valley between PLO 
groups. The internal dissent was deepened by some measures taken by Mr. Arafat, 
Including his visit to Cairo to meet Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak and the Pales- 
tinian- Jordanian dialogue which culminated In a joint statement In January 1984. 
Other PLO groups expressed some reservations and criticism of these moveB, which 
called for some explanation la the meeting. 

The Fateh official told The Star that Mr. Arafat* s organisation explained to the 
other groups, daring the meeting, thnt contacts with Egypt had been made as part of 
e process of helping Egypt find a way of getting out of Its commitments under the 
Camp David agreements and its peace treaty with Israel. Objections to the Idea of 
joint Jordan! an- Palestinian delegations In peace negotiations were met with explana- 
tions of the need for a strong, positive Palestinian- Jordanian relationship, 

, The final statepent of the Algiers meeting, la addition to' expressing the factions’ 
desire to come to apt understanding on disputed points, affirmed the importance of 
military strength end said that political moves must be backed by armed action. 
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Hawaii A Bahrain 250 Ills 


Syria A Lebanon 3 pounds 



" FOR SALE 

1. 1978 Volkswagen Passat: Front- wheel drive, four 
floors + hatchback, sunroof. Red exterior, black plush 
interior. Very good condition; DUTY PAID. 

2. Fully automatic washing machine: Five- kilo capac- 
ity’ U cycles including spin dry. adjustable temp. 
German- made, in very good condition. 1 1/2 years old. 

Contact: Steve Ross, tel. 664153/667177 
- 1 p. m. , 5-8 p.m. 
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ON THE OCCASION OF EASTER 


NEXT WEEK I University festival kicks off 
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T.T.S. FASHIONS, 
Talal Trading Stores 
Wadi Saqra - First 
floor 

Present a wide range of 
German and French clo- 
thes. A wide range of 
cotton and 

* A special line for young 
\ ladies: trousers - T-sh^s 
r French "Simone Perel" 
underwear 
American "Olga" 

^ underwear. 

1 Our prices suit everybody. 

We welcome you daily 
IK: from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
gyrom 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

||m Tel: 33377 Amman 

\\ WAV 


The Jerusalem Star presents a 
special eight-page section on 
Theatre in Jordan: Past, 

Present & Future, Including 
interviews with Jordan's lead- 
ing dramatists and pictures 
from the earliest days of Jor- 
danian theatre to the present. 
Don' t miss The Star, 3 May 
1984! 


Amman 
Tel: 42043 


V Optlkos Jordan 


By Ibtisam J. Da ba bn eh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Engineering Fa- 
culty of the University of Jordan 
was full of activity on Tuesday 
when the university's four- day 
annual festival opened there. 
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Jordan 




I Intercontinental / % 

\ Hotel / 

V ./Eyes ExaminedX^^^^^ 

Contact Lenses ^ 

7 Days a Week 

Same Day Delivery ... 

Moderate Prices 
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Fleet ^Individual Rental Current Models 


rentacar 

.fitSKaaimi Representatives for 

TOYOTA 
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Rent a Car 


Abdail-NearHouslpgBank.Tcl.2 1471/ 25767 jsu- js-vi ^ 

P.D.Bbx9180.Telex2I5I3(BILCO JO) iB'ifOjoi n, t r 


The students clad in im,, 
ditional dresses defied the 1 ?*' 
mitlenl rain and went ate' 
programme for the day 
members of the public I.™ 
there as usual to watch he 

-W: 

It was the Hrst time the 
tival was being held at the h 
gineering Faculty. The i»,J ■ 

rar id C was nicely dec? 

rated and it was lined with S 
erous exhibitions and bazuS 

rX ed ^ thevariousf “S 

of the university. The bazur 

sold a wide range of items it 

sonable prices. ” 

PiS. n i tS . part ' lhe Department of 
H.*? i V ts 011 show a number 
? f Q Ara J and foreign films includ- 
!" 8 JJJ® Oscar- winning films 
Gandhi and ‘The Kidnapping of 
President*. Some ISO 
students entertained the gather- 
mg with a performance of Jorda- 
nian and Circassian dances. 

Since it was a day for all sorts 
of activities, the sportsmen also 
had their part to play. They en- 
gaged themselves in basketball 
and volleyball games as well as 
gymnastics. 

Tents were erected in the vi- 
cinity of the faculty where one 
could donate blood. There was a 
good response as many people 
volunteered to donate. 

One student summed un the 
day s activities in one sentence 
saying, “lam very proud to dis- 
play my country's traditional 
dress depicting the great pasL 
The past is the mother of the fu- 
ture 

Nevertheless, members of the 
University's security service had 
a t ? us * 1 l ‘ me maintaining order 
at the gates, as there was a great 
rush. 
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Came ana tuft our 


* Shlsh Kabab 

* Adana Kabab 

* Dunar Kabab 

* Fresh Fish ■ 


An Open Invitation 

The Alia Art Gallery 

requests the pleasure of your company at 
an exhibition of 

Important Orientalist Prints 
of the 19th Century 

on Sunday April 22nd until Monday April 30th 1984. 
Viewing hours daily except Fridays: 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

3 p.m. to 7 p.m. 


Alia Art Gallery - Shmeisanr- Tel. 662181. 


c &lia < AftQalleiy 
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One nl the best v * 
hotels in Amman 
THK 

AMBASSADOR 


IN 

SAIIASTIA 
K IS I U RAM 
korian 
JAPANESE 
CHINESE 
EUROPEAN 
FOOD 

Ui hh5K.l/r»2/oJ 

I xl. 9J 


When in Aqaba don’t miss the ^ 

^amiramta Sfteataurant Sj 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 

; European Culslrte 
Oriental Delicacies :■ 

. Amman Street, ' Aqaba ( 'let: 5505 ■■ 


By Khaled Nusdbeh 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Hassan on 
Wednesday called upon Mu- 
slims to revert to their reli- 
gion. “to improve their lot as 
il is the religion of the one 
cohesive community, which 
is similar to one body. 

In a speech opening a con- 
ference of the Aal Al-Bait 
Foundation at the Royal Cui- 
lural Centre, the Prince said 
that “the need has increased 
for (hat which addresses the 
mind and unites the people, 
to narrow gaps of disagree- 
ment and to clarify our vi- 
sion, especially since we suf- 
fer from disunity. ' ' 


The third annual conference 
on Islamic civilisation, under the 

chairmanship of His Royal High- 
ness' Crown Prince Nassau, is 
jointly sponsored by the Royal 
Academy Tor Islamic Civilisation 
Reseurch (the Aal Al-Bait Foun- 
dation) and the Pakistani Admi- 
nistrative Staff College in La- 
hore. The conference is due to 
end on Sunday. 

During the conference a work- 
shop will be held which will ad- 
dress the current challenges and 
issues facing the Islamic world. 
According to a publication issued 
by the Aal Al-bait Foundation 
the objective of the workshop is 
to try to ‘ ' present a modern inte- 
grated Islamic view and (to of- 
fer) Islamic solutions for these 
problems.** Furthermore, it will 
try to establish contacts among 
scholars from the Islamic world 
' * in order to enhance intellectual 
communication. " 


The conference will attract 
more than 100 personalities 
coming from all corners of the 
Islamic world, some of the most 
distinguished Muslim scholars 
living today. 

According lo Mr. Farouq Jar- 
rar, the academy’s Director of 
Academic Affairs, this confer- 
ence “for the first time will at- 
tract scholars from Oman. 
Guinea, the Soviet Union. Sri 
Lanka and Indonesia." He said 
the conference's goals “entail 
reviewing the achievements of 
the Royal Academy; discussing 
projects for the new plans of the 
academy, and most important, 
this year for the first lime we 
have a specialised workshop. . . A ■ 
tradition which we hope will con- 
tinue each year.** 

Some of the participating scho- 
lars will present for discussion 
research papers focusing on 
socio-economic and political iss- 
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Prince calls for Islamic unity 

Aal Al-Bait Foundation considers problems of today 
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ues facing the Islamic nation. In- 
cluded among the studies 
is Mr. Ahmad Al- Najjar’s study 
on economic and social develop- 
ment in the light of the teachings 
of Islam. Also discussed will be 
the study prepared by Mr. Ah- 
mad Hamdi on the plan for the 
preservation of the environment 
wilhin the framework of the 
tenets of Islam. 

The Royal Academy for Isla- 
mic Civilisation Research Is an 


independent institute whose 
membership encompasses distin- 
guished scholars from all corners 
of the globe. Under its sponsor- 
ship, studies are made in all 
fields of knowledge Lhat have 
flourished under the aegis of 
Islamic civilisation. Moreover 
one of its goals is to provide Isla- 
mic formulations for problems 
and issues confronting the Mu- 
slim nation in the modern world. 
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PRINT WHEEL ELECTRONIC 
TYPEWRITERS 

< " a, 


A WIDE RANGE OF PLAIN PAPER 
COPIERS j 
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Tarif race covers 60 kilometres from 
Jerusalem Hotel, out through Tla Al-i 
L" ! * l0 1 n « *he Queen Alla Airport highway 
D “ wck over almost the same route. I 

Cycling club 

plans second 
annual race 

STaWiMS 

30 A«li? yc,i ? 8 race on Monday, 
fnrhT? r a ^der the patronage of 

5u-R?rai me Miftistcr z** 

The race will cover a course of 

lihlS 0 ?® 1 ™ 8 ' sorting and fin- 
u**? tll e Hotel Jerusalem 
RES 10 ?® 1 (Mclia). The hotel 
^Ponsoring this year's event. 

mark 8 If ce is h *W annually to 
■SSiA anniversary of the 

w hom°thJ a i r i, A ^" Khpmt ‘ after 
was a 2! 0lub 15 oamed - Tarif 
]982 fl Jhnf 8 ra f n who died in 

frienrk r ® sav * n 8 two of his 

wends -.from drowning. 


7® ar ! and a club me rn- 
.Ai-Dumour, was indi- 
■.winner. 

office at iut P ar 8 evea{ in il s 

which ir .^ Jerusalem Hotel — 

h ® a 4^ri a, X“ ® rwy 

c afed thaSw« af l ® 5 r having vu- 
anci «? ? r . e W ise s due to Oil- 




I — It is a multilingual type- 

writer. It types Arabic 
and all other Latin lan- 
guages, and scientific 
symbols. 

. When office requir- 
ements rendered the 
conventional typewriter 
obsolete and something 
of the past, FACIT Inno- 
vated the alternative; the 
[_ • PRINT WHEEL. 

It is quiet and will not tire your ears. It cor- 
rects automatically. It cuts typing time In half 
due to many other features. 



to meet various office copying require- 
ments, at reasonable prices. 

A well trained Technical Team takes care of a 
high standard after sales service. 


** • 

THE RELIABLE CENTRE FOR OFFICE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


I j ‘tl Aj 

tSSCO TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT S. SUPPLIES CO. 

^^^1 i v LNV' a O C->- 

P O Box 2147 Tel: 4235S. 22298. Tlx. 21897,Tesco Jo . Cable:Homani . Prince Moti'd St Amman Jordan 
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IDB agrees 
bond finance 
for Awqaf 
complex 

By Sawsan Mu sail am 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Islamic Deve- 
lopment Bank (IDB) In Jeddah 
has agreed to buy at least half 
of the bonds financing a ma- 
jor development project to be 
carried out by Jordan's Min- 
istry of Awqaf and Islamic Af- 
fairs. The remaining 50 per 
cent of the tax-free bonds, 
which are Issued under a 
1981 law making such fin- 
ancing possible, will be sold 
to Arab and Islamic states and 
international organisations to 
make up the JD 10 million 
cost of the ministry's commer- 
cial centre. 

The -Awqaf Ministry’s 
undersecretary told The Star 
that project designs, also fin- 
anced by the IDB, are ex- 
pected to be finished by the 
end of 1984. Financing ar- 
rangements will be completed 
In the following six months, 
and it is hoped that construc- 
tion can start In mid- 1 985. 
The bonds will carry the Jor- 
danian government guaran- 
tee for settlement at maturity 
date; earnings and nominal 
value will also be payable In 
external currencies to foreign 
holders. 

The Awqaf commercial cen- 
tre, one of the largest con- 
struction projects ever under- 
taken in downtown Amman, 
will meet the need for Impor- 
tant services that are now mis- 
sing In the ’Sail* area. 

The centre will be built over 
a tract of more than 6,000 
square metres, already owned 
by the ministry. It will have 
four levels of underground 
parking for a total of 24,600 
square metres — holding 650 
cars — and 12,300 sq.m, of 
storage space. Above ground, 
five floors totalling 27,700 
sq.m, will house a department 
store. There will also be one 
or two towers, to hold offices 
atid a hotel. 
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Officials clam up on 
food poisoning cases 

By Star Staff Writer In Zurqa, there ’ 


AMMAN — Government offi- 
cials have been forbidden to 
muke any press statements 
concerning the recent rash of 
food- poisoning cases in the 
country, The Star has learned. 

The instructions from the 
Health Ministry follow a scries 
of press repons concerning poi- 
soning cases arising mainly from 
the purchase of dairy products aL 
roadside stands. At least 40 
cases of poisoning were reported 
in Amman in the past two 
weeks. They were attributed to 
Hie eating of white cheese and 
yoghurt sold by street vendors. 
Hie emergency department at 
the government- run Al- Bashir 
Hospital told The Slur this week 
that the frequency of cases Whs 
declining; but would not give any 
more details. 


In Zurqa, there were several 
cases of poisoning, of which 25 
were reported in local papers be- 
Fore the reporting ban came into 
efrccl. They were said to have 
been caused by the consumption 
of 'falafel' sandwiches and 
spoiled vegetables. However, the 
central receiving hospital in 
Zarqa could not inform the press 
of any details. 

The Health Ministry underse- 
cretary told The Star to refer to 
the Amman health directorate 
for information about food poi- 
soning. The directorate, in turn, 
told a reporter that it had noth- 
ing to do with the subject and 
that it would be better to refer to 
the Zarqa healLli directorate. 

The undersecretary told The 
Star (hut health officials are car- 
rying out a thorough programme 
ol fuod quality checking and con- 
trol. 


Researcher warns against 
desertification in Jordan 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Stuff Writer 

AMMAN — If Jordan is to avoid 
losing more of its fertile land to 
the desert. Inst- resort measures 
are needed — including design- 
ing and executing statistical 
maps which depict the various 
types of Jordanian fertile land 
and the annual average of their 
rainfall. This will enable farmers 
to plant suitable crops, according 
to a paper presented by Dr. Awni 
Tifameh during the Scientific 
Day held al the University of Jor- 
dan's Agriculture Faculty on 
Monday. 

. In his paper, which was en- 
titled “Jordan Land Utilization 
and the Problems of Desertifica- 
tion.’' Dr Tirameh stressed that 
measures to be taken now do not 
call for attempting to change 
desert areas into fertile ones, but 
to preserve the lands which are 
under threat of becoming infer- 
tile, 

Dr Tu’ameh ran a set of slides 
depicting the different types of 




The Vichy Promise. 

. Vichy Skin Care products are scientifically 
det’eloped and systematically tested for safety, ' 
high tolerance and effectiveness. 

Research and development, the choice oj 
ingredients and the finished product are 
supervised by methods close to those which exist 
in the pharmaceutical industry, 
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1 Jordanian land, classified ac- 

cording to amount of rainfall per 
to avoid year. The desert area, which 
land to constitutes S5 per cent of Jor- 
easures fan, gets an average of less than 
design- ‘ 00 millimetres of rain a year. A 
atistical second type of land receives 
various -50-500 mm of rain annually 
le land while the third type enjoys an 
af their annual average of over 500 mill- 
armers i met res. 

cording Dr T u -ameh distinguished be- 
lw L een IW0 Lypes of deser,: that 
J , nr 1 I 1 which was formed under centu- 
uZ 1 nes of desert climate and the 
- an land which was formed originally 
under a damp climate, but has 
ras en- now come within the region of 
izalion desert areas. There still remains 
rtifica- hope for the latter if dealt with 
ed that in the proper way. he said. For 
do not one thing, although the amount 
change of rain is almost nil. the water 
es. but could be gathered and utilized in 
ich are this area, since it rains once or 
infer- twice a year. 

rci: . , 0ne the major problems of 
f slides desertification in Jordan is the 
'pes or dry winds which carry away with 

— n— them in some areas such as Ir- 

— hid, from one to five tonnes of 
fertile soil per year. This, ex- 
poses the unfavourable soil 
underneath, which has a high 
percentage of calcium carbo- 
nates. 

Although It is the source of 
plant life, water can also cause 
problems, for it erodes, in some 
areas, more than one tonne of 
agricultural soil per year: thus 
affecting the amount of produc- 
tion. 

Other factors have led to fur- 
ther desertification problems, 
but they are artificial rather than 

natural ones: that is. the misuse 
of land. Planting crops in wild 1 
forest, brutally cutting trees for 
no apparent reason and using 
fertile ground for construction 
instead of agricultural .purposes 
are a few of these factors. 

. The Jordan Valley area has 
problems of its own. Fertile soil 
is becoming too saline and one 
electricity generating station has 
been affecting the surrounding 
area negatively, with the land 
, becoming barren after a couple 
of years of cultivation. 

More than 1 0 research papers 
were presented during the Agri- 
culture. Faculty’s Scientific Day. , 
Topics ranged from problem* af-’ 
feeling rain crops; producing and- 
■! I ■ storing oliVe oil; raising 'poultry; ' . 1 
methods ror preserving crops’ 111 ; 

. , ■ the past, present and. future; 

nourishment in. Jordan; :the pat- 
7 tern of food consumption in Am- • 
man; and the. possibility of cultKV’ . 
Vating apples lii Jordan. • : ! •' ! ' L* 


Faint Handling 

By Mamdouh EI-Ghaly 

DESPITE THE decrease in the share value of 37 eomfV . 
from among 64 whose shares were hand*,/ H C .° mpani « 
week, and despile Ihe drop m the price ?„de tnTi ,he 
cent the overall movement in the market ws 
stable regarding prices resulting in slight fluctuation up 

w r h ssTssas,-- 

■ sl,8h, ,rend towards decline wiiwn 
^o 78 o^ 

36.4 per cent compared to last week. »-crease of 

j . daiiy handling average came to JD 225,000 will, „ 
deviation of 22.1 per cent or 4.4 per cent nf ? 

uround this average P Cem of lhe lolal 

The shares of 64 companies were handled from which it 

i ; h 5o A 0 f 

mcnt Bank at JD 1.500 up from JD 1.420. ^ 

Thirty seven companies lost including: Arab Paper Mann 
factunng and Trading Company at JD 0.520 down from JD 

rrom JD4 Son’ 3 ?. H° te T and Tourism al JD 4.000 down 

JD™ I ndustriaf Investments a 

Twelve companies had no change in their prices. 

decrease la of l ? d ? X iJ!i l ! l,e lime of c,osin 8 came to 391.3; a 
cent decrease. 5 COmpared 10 lasl w «k or a 0.8 per 

S hire s lh ^^'!lL COa " te l.^ arke '-. WOW 


* l he regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 

Sector 

Market 

Last week’s 


share 

share 

Banks 

54.7% 

82.5% 

Industry 

30. 1 % 

11 % 

Services 

4% 

5.5% 

Insurance 

1 1 . 2 % 

1.4% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 

Banks (out of 18 traded) Share Sht 


Share 
of sector 

Arab Bank 33.9% 

Jordan Gulf 13.7% 

Jordan Bank 10.9% 

Jordan's Securities Corporation 9 % 
Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

National Steel Manufacturing 20% 

Intermediate 

Petrochemical Ind. I 2 <^ 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery 10.3% 

South Cement Company 9 . 1 % 

Jordan Phosphate Mines 6 % 

Services (out of seven traded) 

Jordan Electric Power 37,6% 

Insurance Coiit of 10 traded) 

Jordan Gulf Insurance 68 . 3 % 


The weekly record 


Share 
of market 

18.6% 

7.5% 

6 % 

5% 
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Savers subsidise borrowers 
under financial repression 

Cash flight calls for introduction 
of incentives to keep funds home 

r..iiniied from page * Understandably. govern- . Ghana 

m pnio nffon Hlntata ■ rttaraai pntap VlHpfi ATI 



Expansion for 1 communication 
system 

• THE NEW YORK- BASED newsletter MldEast Report said 
this week that Telconi International of Vienna, Virginia has 
received contracts totalling $ 1.68 million to expand a regional 
communications system It previously installed In Jordan. It said 
that the company will also provide Jordan with a new secure 
mobile communications network. 


fditlDued from page 1 Understandably. govern- 

w ments often dictate interest rates 

ru and tors react with their feet 'in order to stay in line with other 

key policies such as those on i 11 - 


Mean while, borrowers were 
having a field day. Whereas 
lheir overdrafts (amounts with- 
Zm over what they actual y 
hold in terras of deposits) only 
I 44 and 1.52 per cent re- 
spectively in 1978 and in 1982, 
Jihev actually made a handsome 
ftrofil ranging from 1-87 up 1 to 
‘ i 77 per cent between 1 979 and 
1981 , after deducting inflation. 

It is only lasl year that the tide 
turned and borrowers had to pay 
1 real after- inflation cost of 
3.63 per cent on their over- 
drafts. 

The net results was that the 
rale of growth of deposits fell 
less sharply last year than was 
the case for loans and advances. 

However, the Central Bank 
still needs to offer more incen- 
tives to savers if it wants to see 
them repatriate their funds from 
abroad. 

With the exception of 1 97 8 , it 
was indeed much more profitable 
to keep deposits in US dollars, 
say for a three- month period. 
Not only were savers earning a 
higher interest rate, but they 
also gained considerably on the 
foreign exchange. While time 
depositors were losing in Jordan 
in 1981 and in 1982, they could 
earn as much as 26 per cent 
abroad. 

And many, many Jordanians 
took advantage of the situation 
by channelling funds overseas. 
The financial repression was 
causing leaks in the domestic 
money pipeline and it hurt badly. 
The coffers of foreign exchange 
reserves, after attracting sub- 
stantially more assets in 1978 
and In 1979, lost constantly over 
the next three years to a point 
where the Central Bank had to 
order commercial banks to repa- 
triate more of their foreign ass- 
ets. It ig only last year that a net 
inflow was duly registered as a 
resull of a drop on US dollar 
rates and better financial oppor- 
tunities in Jordan. 

The repression syndrome 

Financial repression is not un- 
J° rd *n. A very large 
developing countries, 
including most Arab states. 

lhsWon ,ntore8t FateS 8 s * n=d,ar 


vestments, production, foreign 
exchange regulations and prices. 
But too often, the method of 
keeping interest rates lower than 
what market conditions would 
warrant is a way to tax savers 
and fund cheaply budgetary defi- 
cits and public expenditures. 

By forcing banks and some fin- 
ance companies to buy treasury 
bills at a fixed and low interest 
rate, the government taps cheap 
public deposits. In some ways, it 
might be self-defeating. For in- 
stance, it discourages citizens to 
save more through financial de- 
posits. thus reducing the recycl- 
ing ability of banks and increas- 
ing the burden of the state which 
has to fund directly more of its 
outlays. 

A government may think that 
by keeping interest rates low, it 
manages to keep inflation down. 
But the effect tends to depreciate 
the currency by making imports 
more, expensive and encourages 
hoarding of goods by shopkeep- 
ers, merchants and wholesalers 
who hope to make inventory pro- 
fits through the rise of prices, 
margin which usually exceeds 
what they can earn at the bank. 

In several countries though, 
the financial system is not so- 
phisticated enough and is domi- 
nated by too few institutions. In 
this case, there is a need for 
government interest rate man- 
agement (but not repression). 
But this is not the situation in 
Jordan, where the 25 banks and 
finance companies compete ag- 
gressively in order to attract de- 
posits and borrowers. 

Furthermore Jordan, unlike 
most other Arab countries, has 
developed a wide range of dis- 
counting and rediscounting fa- 
cilities enabling the banks to 
turn around at any time to ex- 
change some of their assets 
( loans and holdings) into hard 
cash. This system is an addi- 
tional instrument in the hands of 
the Central Bank to direct credit 
facilities where it believes they 
will most benefit the kingdom. 

In a recent study on financial 
repression, Anthony Lanyi and 
Rusdu Sa Racoglu of the research 
department of the International 
Monetary Fund outline a few 
startling cases. 


How depositors were subsidizing 
borrowers in Jordan 


&», d r r ,,s 

» after 
InflaMon ’ 

SjtaBoaUs 

Overdraft 
Change t» 

foreign 


1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

4.0 

- 4.07 

- 10.68 

- 8.18 

- 8.17 

- 4.54 

- 0.95 

6.1 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

65 

6.5 

- O '. 8 

- 7.09 

- 4.22 

- 4.12 

- 0.81 

+ 1.43 

+ 1.29 

+ 8.51 

+ 9.12 

+ 26.02 

+ 23.42 + 13.85 

+ 1.44 

- 4.77 

- 1.88 

- 1.87 

+ 1.52 

+ 3.63 

+ 38.50 

+ 31.01 

- 2.75 

- 5.19 

- 19.23 

+ 4.07 


urn on 
month 


dTnZTrV « T POsits is calculated as ir ■ Jordanian hein 

London at the June Interest rate for each year pin J 
' rfS* ^ dwaliithm or appreciation of the dinar *8* lnst 
. the year. Foreign exchange reserves are cilcn- 

^ “ untH October 1983. ^ 

"^ Capital International. 1984, Cyprus- 


Ghana, they point out, pro- 
vides an instance of the effects 
of interest rale repression. Dur- 
ing the period 1976-80. interest 
rates never exceeded 1 3 per 
cent, while inflation was at or 
near the triple-digit range. The 
strongly negative real interest 
rates caused a precipitous flight 
from banking deposits. Financial 
savings in real terms consis- 
tently declined during the per- 
iod. But the trend was inter- 
rupted in 1979, when lime depo- 
sits actually grew slightly in rela- 
tive terms as a fall in the rate of 
inflation moderated the loss of 
depositors. 

The experience of Turkey prior 
to 1980 also illustrated some of 
the effects of financial repres- 
sion. Throughout the 1970s. 
nominal interest rales were sub- 
ject to ceilings, and were kept 
below the prevailing rates of in- 
flation. The degree of financial 
repression was moderate dur- 
ing the first half of the decade, 
but intensified significantly in 
the latter half, particularly in 
1978 and in 1 979. The demand 
for domestic financial assets 
generally declined in response to 
below- market rates. 

The ratio of lime and savings 
deposits to gross domestic pro- 
duct fell each year between 1973 
and 1 978. 


New opportunities 


■ WATER METRES and filters: details are available from the 
Water Authority on payment of JD 50.' Closing date 12 May- 

a HEALTH CLINIC for Ghwair rural council. Details available 
from Kerak governor ate offices upon payment of JD 10. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a 620 square metre gallery. Prequall- 
fled second grade building contractors may obtain details from 
the government tenders department upon payment of JD 25. 
Closing date 28 April. 


auiiaiyll uUaallg jjguehU uL ac aiij-w 
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i§P^ CONSULTANTS A CONTRACTORS 
P- CIVIL ENGINEERING ^ 

? Computei Services from ACES offering ^ 

Design & Plotting of- • Sewer Lines- StormWater ? 
Lines- Highways ALSO Surveying. Contouring. Mapping, \ 
and Structural Engineering Analysis and Design J 

PLUS Construction Management I CPM ) PLUS 
p-nt u Fill Calculations r.ALL FOR A DEMO TODAY 


« PLUS Construction Management I CPM ) PLUS 
iS Cut b Fill Calculations CALL FOR A DEMO TODAY 
H FAST. ACCURATE. INEXPENSIVE 

If PHONE 089774-668726 ^*$1111 


TENDER NOTICE NUMBERS TCC. 1/84 AND TCC. 

7/84 

DATED 21.4.1984 


REGIONAL TRANSMISSION PROJECT FOR 
TELECOMMUNICATION LINK BETWEEN SYRIAN 
ARAB REPUBLIC, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF 
JORDAN AND KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 


Telecommunication Corporation of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan TCC, 
Public Telecommunication Establishment of the Syrian Arab Republic (STE) 
and Ministry of Post, Telegraph and Telephone In the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(MOPTT) announce the following tender:- 

Regional Transmission Project linking the three Arab countries with two sys- 
tems, Coaxial Cable System and Microwave System according to the separate 
terms and specifications. 

eoeclailsed companies InterestedJn participation In.one or both tenders are 
reauested to contact one of thd three Administrations to receive the tender 
documents against non-refundable payment of 2000 U.S. Dollars for coaxial 
cable system and 1500 U.S. Dollars for microwave system. 

Offers will be received at TCC headquarters in Amman up to 1200 hours of 24 
July, 1984. 

The tenders shall be publicly opened at 1000 hours on 25 July. 1984. 

Date for conducted visit to sites: 

. Coaxial between 8 and 16 May, 1984 
Microwave between 7 and 10 May, 1984 

fenfl. Mphammad Shahid Ismail 
Director General 
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POWER AND ENERGY 
CONTRACTS 


• The US Agency for International Development (USAID) Is 
sponsoring a tender for the design and ?Snctlon of a 

l ,! ub ? l, "“" ,or Helwan NcwComraun- 
La.i E 8yP*- Consultant on the project Is J.A. Jones Inter- 
national of Charlotte, North Carolina. 

su w2hl“rir« "FI? Industries, Mitsubishi Electric and Mlt- 

sunnlv ^hk»J a J J?A P * n b8VC "°» ■ S26S ■UHoii contract to 
supply turbines and generators for the Martyr Ratal nower 

h|m ion G *rL % Iraa- The powcr s,allon . to cost about $1 
billion In all. will encompass eight 250,000 KV thermal 

power units. The contract was awarded by Tavanir. Iran’s 
state- run power concern. * 

IJK W E«« n i h ° U ? Sysl 1 n “ of thc Hawker SIddeley Group of tbe 
UK has won, in conjunction with Telettra of Italy, a £20 

22? con tract for the construction of a national ^oad dis- 
patching centre for the Turkish electricity authority. 

Gcr ™ an S; , « government development agency has 
sorvirp R f <A P h^ V i de ,n flnailcJll B toward goods and 

r c >" s a Lhmn^ Pl I C , d , by , thr « e ; VcsJ German concerns to Tur- 
n^ihn w?. bi il ? Ataturk hydropower High Dam projccl 
hni\d River ; Eacher w y ss ® f Switzerland Is to 

l^s KCnrrat ° rS f ° r thc **** * 

• Iraq has signed a contract with the Soviet state- run Atom 
Export to undertake a feasibility study regarding the 

r.^^r» , .T^s f ” 1 r r ; c ‘^ r , “ d ,o “ =- 


BUILDING AND HOUSING 
CONTRACTS 

• Shimizu Construction Co. Japan has won a contract fnr »h<> 
construction of a $16 million bank headquarters In Manama 
Bahrain, for United Gulf Bank. The design of ^ 
was carried out by Chicago architects, Skidmore, Owlngs £ 

Kuwiii" CO '“ Per * ,l0n " ,,h P “ n Consulting iffieer* 

f»rra 

SSSLff Sau,u Arab “' The “ mSl ” ’ 5 ‘" aK 28 

?h ?nh ?r U ” d red " d . seventy low-cost houses are being built in 
the Dhofar region In southern Oman under a $10 5 million 

pisshs'sK lw ssr o“« n - wv&iffK: 

b? envisages similar housing complexes for 
nit Shrtnf hUW * 10 T * h ’ Sh “ rb, '*'> sh< “l r ». Knhl .nd^Mak?- 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CONTRACTS 

? Sl . c 1 “ lens °{ West Germany his won a $9.3 million contract 
for the supply of electronic switching and transmission svs- 

adnUntatration^ ‘ r ' f,,C t0 ^ ! 

Ir l M. S /I*/. As « cl f‘f a Inc - 1 * subsidiary of Flow General Inc 
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Prefab palace’: Kuwait may be finding that this sort of luxury is less affordable 

Kuwait shows third deficit 


KUWAIT (API — Kuwait last 
Wednesday announced a record 
four- billion dinar IS 1 3. 6 -bill ion) 


budget for its fiscal year start- 
ing 1 July, reflecting a 7.4 per 
cent increase over expenditure 
in thc budget ending 30 June 
1984. 

It will be the third successive 
budget deficit for Kuwait, which 
like the rest of the states of the 
oil- rich Gulf region has been hit 
by the slump on the world oil 
market. 

Announcing the figures at a 
press conference. Minister of St- 
ale for Cabinet Affairs Abdel- 
Aziz Hussein said the govern- 
ment will be spending KD 779 
million (S2.6 billion) in excess 
of its revenue for the coming 
year estimated at KD 3.2 billion 
(Si I billion). 

The deficits in the estimates or 
the two previous years were 
$1.1 billion, and $2.9 billion. 

Kuwait suffered what has been 
considered a drastic retreat in oil 
revenues over the past three 
years as a result of fluctuations 
in its crude oil production be- 
cause of the world market situa- 
tion. 

The country was further hit by 
the continuing effects of the 
twin problems of the stock mar- 
ket crash of July 1982, involv- 


ing the equivalent of $94 billion 
of unpaid post- dated cheques, 
J and the continuation of the Iraq- 
Iran war which adversely affects 
the re-export process and the 
country as a transit centre. 

Hussein said that the oil 
revenues account for more than 
90 per cent of the income es- 
timates Tor the coming fiscal 
y*jar ^ . 2 billion dinars 

($11 billion) compared to KD 
2.9 billion {$9.9 billion) last 
year. 

He attributed the projected in- 
crease to the prospects of in- 
creasing oil production as a re- 
sult of the expected revival in 
world demand for oil, an im- 
provement in the foreign ex- 
change rate of the dollar versus 
the Kuwaiti dinar from 285 fils 
to 290 fils and a limited increase 
In fees paid by oil companies in 
line with the improvement in 
their crude oil production aver- 
age. 

The minister expected his 
country’s Opec- decreed quote to 
rise from 1.05 million barrels 
daily to two million barrels daily. 

Parliamentarians have urged 
the government to press for an 
increase in the quota. The Oil 

At wh ? heikh AIi KhaI,fa 
Al- Sabah, has, repeatedly said 

of, demfl C nrf d i a ” Improvement in 

oil demand In the second half of 


the year which could raise li 
Opec- imposed ceiling of | 1 ; 
million barrels daily for fc i 
member slates to 1 9 million Eur 
rels daily. 

The Guir states draw on th 
mullibillion-doJIar financial ro 
erves to cover their budget def 
cits. 

Economists and financki 
here also consider the Kuk 
budget deficit as a bookkee^ 
arrangement since the coumrj' 
income from foreign revesia 
averaging about $7 billion ou 
each of the past three years,: 
usually not introduced into Hi 
accounts. 

-Latest figures show that It 
wait invests about $70 bilitai 
the United States, Western B 
rope and other industriallsedu 
Third World countries. 

Hussein put the allocations b 
the budget Tor new conslmctia ' 
projects at KD 858 million (SM 
billion), with an increase of li ■ 
I 96 million ($667 million). 

He said the increase in iheiB 
ocations were aimed at pumpifli 
more money into the mutt • 
with a view to reactivating tin 
stagnant economy. 

’’The now money will & 
directed to vital spheres and 
blic utilities, ” he said. . 


f By Simon Ingram 

| Star Cairo Correspondent 

1 CAIRO — A high ranking Soviet foreign 
:- p ministry (ffficial Mr. Poliakov left Cairo 

1 25s week at the close of a visit which is 
teing seen as an important step towards 
the resumption of full diplomatic relations 
between the two countries, 
i Both sides took pains to play down the 
(Significance of the two days of talks, but 
L adding as it does to other tell-tale signs of 
[ i renewed friendship, observers here are 
: convinced that an exchange of ambassa- 
dors is merely a question of time. Pressed 
lo name a date tor the move, President 
Mubarak’s foreign policy adviser Osama 
El Baz joked with members of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce he was ad- 
dressing on the day Mr Poliakov arrived 
(hat he "would need a crystal ball*' to be 
. sure. 

Expectations had been raised several 
seeks earlier when Mr. Mubarak himself 


Africa’s dam- builders return 


PARIS (ONS) — The World 
Bank has announced a new 

?>£ m i lll0n inv °stment in the 
fifth of a series of 1 0 project- 
ed hydro-electric power 
projects along Kenya’s Tana 
Rjver. The National Irriga- 
tion Board of Kenya has also 
Invited consulting engineers 
to prtquaiify for design and 
supervision of a major barr- 

? se °i?A he river costing per- 
haps $35 million. 

East Africa's biggest hydro- 
power and agriculture oriented 
development master plan is thus 
going ahead after a series of 
doubt? and delays caused by the 
world recession. y 

■ Tbe scheme Is intended to 
tame the biggest river of the re- 
S«. provide electric power and 
sa ■ wafer and rescue, 

over i 00,000 hectares of land. 
SHSP 0 subject to recurring 
floods and drought, for irrigated 
agriculture, which will turn the 
region into an important expor- 
ter |of cotton and maize. ' 

The project includes the con- . 
structlon of a modern township 
to serve, the expanding needs of : 
agriculture — reversing the un- ' 
i versa! trend of the growth bf 1U* 
planned urban settlements de- 
vouring the surrounding country, 
side. In the long term; the 
project will raise significantly \ 


the region's nutritional and 
health standards. 

Canada, Britain, West Ger- 
many, Holland and European 
Community as a whole as well as 
™ or J d Ba nk have put their 

JJffl fc and m01 ? ey into the project 
which promises to create a 

. of Prosperity in a 
food- deficient continent. The 
l ana River basin stretches 
across a fifth of Kenya’s land 
area An important component 
of the master plan for its eco- 

de . vel °P m ® nt has been 
fulfilled already through the er- 

fnii° n hSl thG , S 1 20 raillion Mas ’ 

S. hydro ; electr,c da m in the 

SS&! htT “ Ww 

■ The new investment just an- 

of ' th?' E V ropean ofri ce 
of the World Bank will finance 

dearly a third of the electric 

fijv?/ lhe upper Ta na 

River at Kiambere, about 100 

Nairobi? rtb-eaSt 6f the capital of 

• include the construction 
ora dam, an underground- pow- 
erhouse,, two 70- megawatt tur-- 
bineg f flnd 50; miles of. transmis- , . 
IfW lines , to connect the pow- 
house to the national grid. It Is 

to Cost’ $3 H. 8 million - 

^Tjjf .hfW to be built for.Jhe , 
Irrigation Board will be 
5 hase two °f the $400 
million Bura settlement scheme 



which welcomed its first teajJ 
farmers in 1981. The to» '-HosbI Mubarak: ‘The exchange would 

^SKasrarSSS 

Tun n ds n fo a r r the gS£d by' tte ^V'-nduT.” 


the upstream diversion wn*** 
— which is to help fo 
the land under irrigation 


afoo^ OV S WaS t0 ^ nd OUt wbat 


me land under Hi 

phase two by 5.500 Jiedar**» reception was hardly red-carpet 

12,200 hectares — are expert va™’ difrh lh ? atmosphere was certainly 

from Kuwait. ^ vheks that Prevailing when 

ir^nvii has no oil and la st In Cairo two and a half vears 


Kenya has no oil a . nd J “WT-gJ LJf 31 ln Cairo two and a half years 
small amounts of natural gas-j hp 1 ^? 8 as his country’s ambassador, 
principal source of |, 0n waved aboard a waiting plane 

energy is from imported oil* ihe -SrS 6 ®*’ he « an ‘ l have recalled 
petroleum products, eaSsri i r „ n°f an of fi c ial communique rel- 

sorb a quarter of the C0 “S?J' p^ u n jf p|^° on. the day of his last de- 
gross export earnings. ^3 . ^em September 1981. 

outbursl or the kind that 
X World hallmark of the Sadat re- 

.. ihe ' : of W ro ® r ®W» distort the picture 

ves tor in the project — ' ■ XL ib i A in nnth-i-i 

be a reflection oh hopes Jfcastft^fono ^ c ^ at Was dead, and II 

end of the world recession, n ... ithe h^ SJ before the tension between 


it could herald the release ^;; hoi^f began to epae. Trade re- 

ther development aid ^ thhn wS® d ’i B more: moddst 

essential infrastructure prfJJT. jv , : js”, “ vomibercial exchanges 
elsewhere in the ^^j.. ^ ‘ ' 



were valued at $370 million. Soviet tech- 
nical advisers came to help with repair 
work on turbines in the high dam, con- 
structed during the hey-day of Egypt's 
relations with Russians, and an industrial 
delegation from Moscow is due here next 
month for talks on the supply of com- 
ponents for the iron and steel complex in 
the Cairo suburb of Helwan. 

But well aware of its position as the Un- 
ited States’ leading Arab ally, the Egyp- 
tian government has been cautious about 
reviving political jinks with the Russians. 
The added momentum detected recently 
has come as a direct consequence of disill- 
usion with American policy in the Middle 
East, after its failure In Lebanon and its 
continued refusal lo open talks with the 
PLO, let alone exercise any restraint on 
Israel. 

The Sadat view that “99 per cent of the 
cards" lay in the hands of Washington 
policy-makers has undergone a critical 
reappraisal of late, as was reflected in an 
editorial published this week in the 
semi-official ’Al Ahram.’ Reflecting on 
the continued failure of diplomatic efforts 
to solve “the Israeli question", the paper 
went on to talk of “a strong anti- 
American feeling in the Arab world, be- 
cause it totally sides with Israeli arro- 
gance against Arab moderation." 

Recent attempts in Congress to transfer 
the US embassy from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem, together with the extravagant 
pro- Israeli declarations of the two leading 
democratic contenders in the US pre- 
sidential election campaign have infu- 
riated Egyptians. The sensation that pre- 
cious little can be expected from Wash- 
ington in the way of fresh diplomatic of- 
fensives in election year Is felt no- where 
more keenly than in Cairo. 

In March, Mr. Osama El Baz af- 
firmed that ’ ‘ no one could exclude the So- 
viet Union from efforts to achieve peace 
in the Middle East, "and speculation cen- 
tering on the large Nile-side residence in- 
side the Soviet embassy compound in Giza 
reached a new intensity. 


Saudi minister 
to sue airline for 
alleged food 
poisoning 

RIYADH (AP) — Saadi Arabia’s de- 
puty co mme rce minister Is to file a law- 
suit In an American Court next week 
against British Airways in connection 
with alleged food poisoning he suffered 
on a BA Concorde flight, his lawyer 
said Monday. 

Abdul -Rah man AI-Zaml! became sev- 
erely III about one hour after arriving 
.’in the US on a BA flight from Loadon 
Id mid-March suffering symptoms ofi 
salmonella poisoning. The lawsuit, to 
be filed next week In either Wash- 
ington or New York, is an effort to ob- 
tain full disclosure of the Incident, to 
expose any negligent behaviour aid to 
prevent the genera! .puUU : from being 
subjected to any similar suffering, said 
the lawyer. 

Al-Zainll, an outspoken advocate of 
consumer rights here, aald that It Is the 
deterrent effect of the lawsuit , V. t V 
resulting consumer uotectten In 
motive ting the legal ProMcdlags. He 
said ft a a statement released by his la- 
wyer hB wJs partlcuUrly Mwera- 

el that the alrUne made 

contact him or any of theolher £*** 

gers regarding the possibility of, food , 

poisoning.. i 


$30,000 for Palestine refugees 

WASHINGTON — An unusual legal battle with international consequences has 
been settled out of court. The $30,000 bequest left to the PLO by former ‘ New 
York Telegram’ and ‘Sun’ journalist Fred Sparks will now go to the Intern- 
ational Committee of the Red Cross to aid Palestinian refugees. Through legal 
intervention, Zionist organizations — thc American Jewish Congress and the 
Anti-Defamation League with the help of surrogate Judge Marie M. Lambert, 
successfully prevented the PLO from Inheriting the bequest. PLO permanent 
observer at the'Uiitled Nations Zehdl Terzi said that the approval of the set- 
tlement by thc surrogate court constituted recognition of his organization. 

Israel denies killing 2 commandos 

TEL AVIV — Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Arens has said be had no reason 
to doubt official reports be had received concerning thc death of two Pales- 
tinian commandos In an Israeli raid to free a hijacked bus. Arens was answer- 
ing questions raised In the Israeli and foreign media about whether all four 
commandos in the hljackdrama were killed In Ihe rescue raid, or whether two 
were captured alive and killed later while In custody. Arens said those in 
charge of thc operation that freed hostages aboard thc bus on 1 3 April had 
briefed him thoroughly. “I have no reason to doubt the validity or exactness of 
these reports,’ ' he said. Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir as well as the army 
spokesman have said two of the Palestinian commandos died instantly when the 
bus was stormed and the two others died of their wounds on the way to the 
hospital. ' 

‘We will get weapons 
from anywhere’ : Bandar 


Abdulsalam Y. Massarueh 

Star Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The statesmanship dis- 
played a few weeks ago to US media out- 
lets by His Majesty King Hussein of Jor- . 
dan, and the impact of his statements 
about tbe bankruptcy of US policy in the 
Middle East are being followed up by the 
Saudi ambassador to the United States 
Prince Bandar Bln Sultan. 

Prince Bandar began his overtures in a 
speech he delivered 1 0 April to the Wash- 
ington Press Club, in which he told his au- 
dience that “the withdrawal of proposed 
sale of US air defence missiles to Saudi 
Arabia and Jordan last month under pres- 
sure from Israel’s supporters in Congress 
spotlighted, what the Prince defined, “a 
very dangerous trend." 

Prince Bandar reminded the audience 
that the US trade with the Arab nations 
totalled $13 billion, creating 600,000 
American Jobs. The Saudi prince asked if 
Israeli security and US interests would be 
served if the Arabs took their arms busi- 
ness elsewhere. "We are determined lo 
defend ourselves, and we will get those 
weapons anywhere. We prefer to have 
them from the United States of America, 
but the Arabs don’t have to take that 
pushing around from Israel and its US 
backers," Prince Bandar said. 

The Washington Post, quoting a Reut-. 
ers story, headlined its dispatch: * ’ Saudi 
envoy cites Arab option to purchase arms 
from Soviets. ” The US State Department, 
when it was asked about Its reaction to the 
Saudi ambassador's speech refused to 
comment on it. But the Wall Street Jour- 
nal wrote a headline saying: ‘‘US firms 
must propose joint ventures to win a slice 
of huge Saudi contracts." 

The Wall Street Journal’s story outlined 
that US defence contractors are conduct- 
ing a rush against time in order to win 
contracts- from Saudi Arabia, which 
are worth $4-5 billion for building a Saudi 
air force command centre project. But the 
Saudis are putting some restrictions and 
very unusual catches and binders on those 
who are interested in bidding for the 
project. These restrictions stipulate, for 
lhe first time in the history of Saudi Ara- 
bia, that any bidder ‘ 4 must agree to Invest 
35 per cent of the value of their contracts 
in high-technology manufacturing joint 
ventures or they won’t gel the contr- 
acts." 

What is In store is a demand by the 
Saudi Arabian Government from US con- 
tractors to develop specific feasible Ideas 
to build highly automated, capital- inten- 
sive technologies, particularly those that 
1 take advantage of Saudi Arabia s natural 
resOUTcei, which include, in addition to 
petrol6uih, major deposits of metals and 
;! minerals. 



On’ Thursday, \2 April Prince Bandar 
hosted a 1 dinner party for the Soviet am- 




Prince Bandar: 1 * We are ready to 
defend ourselves* * . 

bassador in Washington, for the first time 
ever. Mr. Anatoly Dobrynin was a guest 
at the Saudi ambassador s residence, and 
the story was not reported until Saturday, 

1 4 April, when the New York TimeB ran a 
small Item about the dinner parly. 

On Monday 1 6 April, the State Depart- 
ment’s spokesman, John Hughes, refused 
to comment on this ’’ unusual" dinner. 
But diplomatic sources at the State De- 
partment told his correspondent that the 
Saudis are playing the game of politics by 
turning East against West, and that the 
Saudi ambassador would like to deliver a 
message to President Reagan and to 
Washington through the hosting of a din- 
ner for the Russian ambassador, and prior 
to that by saying at the Washington Press 
Club that tbe Arabs can use their options 
and purchase arms from Russia. 

It is true that in the machinations of the 
US Government, especially with the Rea- 
gan Administration, nothing works except 
speaking up and standing firm. In the past 
the Arabs were “taken for granted by 
many US administrations, and this is why 
they could not reap anything but .disre- 
gard. 

There are reliable observers in Wash- 
ington who believe that even jf King 
Hussein didn’t criticize US policies, Jor- 
dan was not going to get the Stinger mis- 
siles, anyhow, because the Jewish lobby 
and Israel’s friends were not going to let 
the sale go through by all means, and 
despite President Reagan's efforts. 

The well-known historian-author Ste- 
phen Green, the author of the famous 
book "Taking Sides", told this corre- 
spondent that when the Arabs, diversify 
their weapon systems lo the point that the 
pinch will be felt in the US rqain weapons 
producing cities, then 'the Arabs 9rill toin 
respect and the US Government wiil have 
' to listen.' ' . 
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middle east 

Israel holds 140 Arabs hostage 
refuses Red Cross access 


WASHINGTON - Al least 140 
Arab prisoners are being “held 
Hostage’ in Israeli jails, some of 
hem since the 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon, according to an attor- 
ney who is assisting American 
Arab Anti- Discrimination Com- 
mittee (ADO In its efforts to 
win the release of several of the 
prisoners. 

Felicia Langer, the attorney 
who is working for ADC on the 
prisoner issue, reported recently 
that in addition to keeping scores 
of Arab prisoners in near secrecy 
under terrible conditions, Israel 
is refusing to allow the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red 
Cross access to the prisoners. 

As a result of the Israeli inva- 
sion of Lebanon in June 1982, 
thousands of Palestinian and Lo- 


ta nese prisoners were taken by 
the Israeli armed forces. Most of 
them wound up i n the huge 
concentration camp in South Le- 
banon called Ansar. ADC was in- 
lorreicd of several prisoners who 
had relatives in the United Slates 
and began focusing on obtaining 
their release from Ansar. 

ADC was successful in assist- 
ing with the release of Mahmoud 
Shababou and Samih El-Youssef. 
However, the third prisoner 
whose case ADC had adopted. 
Ghassan Zaidan, a 27-year-old 
Lebanese Druze. was kept in cus- 
after 28 November release 
of 4,446 prisoners in exchange 
for six Israelis held by Fateh. 

For more than two months 
Ghassan s whereabouts were un- 


known and his brother Richard, 
who lives in Virginia, was ex- 
tremely concerned about his 
health. Ghassan has been treated 
for an abscessed liver and it was 
feared that without proper medi- 
cal treatment his life would be in 
danger. 

ADC made urgent inquiries to 
the Embassy of Israel and com- 
plaints to the State Department 
about Ghassan' s disappearance 
and the unwillingness of Israeli 
authorities to give information 
about his location and condition. 

Langer was asked to assist in 
finding Ghassan in January, 
when she attempted to publicize 
the case In the Israeli press, her 
stories were censored. 



Felicia Laager talks to her client during . trial to , eBww 


Finally, on 2 March Israeli au- 
thorities confirmed that Ghassan 
was held in Allit military prison 
which is located about 12 ki- 
lometres south of Haifa. 
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Three weeks later she was per. 
milted to make her first visit to 
Ghassan at the prison. During 
lhat ,?P 88, ? n > Ghassan dictated 
an affidavit to Langer in which 
he described his ordeal and cited 
numerous instances of ill treat- 
ment. 

On a subsequent visit. Lanwr 
r ®P°( ted that a high Red Cross 
otTicia! and lawyer were made to 
wait for two hours outside the 
prison before being told by Is- 
raeli officials that they could not 
meet with prisoners. 

Langer, however, did speak 
with a committee which was 
formed to discuss the prisoner 
release, but she was unable to 
make any progress. Langer was 
not permitted to see “secret 
evidence* ’ that Ghassan was af- 
filiated with the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. 
She argued that this put her in an 
“impossible position ss a la- 
wyer.” 

“How do you expect me lo 
Fight with ghosts? We were 
never taught lo do that in law 
school,” she said. 

ADC is very troubled by the 
continuing human rights viola- 
tions committed by Israel against 
these prisoners and is working (o 
obtain the release of Ghassan. 


(ADC press release) 

Muslims break 
ties with 
El Salvador, 
Costa Rica 

FEZ, Morocco (AP) — The Al 
Qods Committee of the Islamle 
Conference Organization callw 

- on all Muslim countrlesearlySa- 
turday to break relations *}in 
Costa Rica and El Salvador for 

- transferring their embassies in 
Israel from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem. 

Morocco’s King Hasssn H* 
chairman of the committee* 
called the emergency session jo 
study the latest developments >o 

the holy city and to exan“ B * 
measures against an eventual 
transfer of the US embassy lo 
Jerusalem. 

• President Reagan has Indi- 
cated he is opposed to such * 
move, but moving the America* 
diplomatic mission to Jerusalem 
has become an Issue among De- 
mocratic presidential candi- 
dates. 

The committee asked Kill 
Hassan to go to the Unlit* 
States, if, necessary, to explain 
the dangers of any such Am** 1 * 
can move. The Al Qods (Jer- 
usalem) committee Is made op id 
the foreign ministers of, 14 
sil in count: J es, the PaleStlBt U"- 
era Mon Organization and 
Secretary-Genera! of the Islamic. 
Conference organization. 11 
wound up Its two-day session 
earl* Saturday. 


opinion 


Jerusalem lies at 
the heart of 
the matter 

By Ya‘ coub Jaber 

THE QUDS (Jerusalem) commiltee, 
an affiliate of the Islamic Conference 
Organization, last week adopted a re- 
solution at a special meeting in Fez, 
Morocco, calling on Muslim states lo 
severe diplomatic relations with Costa 
Rica and El- Salvador for moving their 
embassies from Tel Aviv to occupied 
Jerusalem. It threatened that similar 
measures would be taken against any 
country making the same move in the 
future. 

It is clear that the United States is 
directly implicated in the threat since 
the US Congress is to debate the trans- 
fer of the American embassy to Jer- 
usalem while the two Democratic pre- 
sidential nominees. Gary Hart and 
Walter Mondale, have pledged to move 
the embassy if they won. The question 
is: Will the Islamic states translate the 
threat into action if the US embassy 
was transferred? 

The question may be irrelevant after 
President Reagan vowed not to abide by 
i a Congress decision on the move. Bui 
, it will certainly be raised again if Rea- 
gan lost and Hart or Mondale was 
asked lo comply with his campaign’s 
pledge. 

A part from the reaction of Islamic 
slates which approved the Fez resolu- 
tion, the effect of moving the US em- 
bassy to Jerusalem on future peace ef- 
forts would be disastrous. 

This is because the liberation of Jer- 
uslem lies at the heart of Arab and Mu- 
slim spiritual aspirations and 
any settlement that fails to 
restore the Arab sector of the holy 
city to its pre- June 1967 status would 
be rejected as incomplete and a humi- 
liating surrender. 

Moreover, by moving its embassy to 
Jerusalem, the United States would 
week, probably for good, its role as an 
ecceptable broker in peace negotia- 
tions. No Arab state will acquiesce to 
an American role in the peace process ' 
once Washington has defined the fu- 1 
«ure of Jerusalem in advance by recog- 
rael 11 " 11 as * ' united capital of Is- 

t* 1 ® meantime, recognition of Jer- 
usalem as such severely undermines 

« 0 t, r 88 !, ***** of a settlement; 
namely: Security Council resolutions 
hlr ,and ^8 which the United States 
said they should be the 
groundwork of any settlement. 242 
r!f 8 j y Prohibits the “acquisition of 
foreign territory by force.” 

^ erusalem was captured by 
Aral !° rC ? a]on 8 with the rest of other 
X? ter r}tories in the 1967 war. So 
oc™nf?;ft s to any city or town in the 
fl ,nS p ‘ ed West Bank and Ga.za should 

'*sa!em° Ver the 0ccup ^ ed P® rt of Jer “ 

of V e if no doubt that the question 
anv iw a era ^ ** a thorny issue in 
rtell f?2 r ? t** 0 * talks, given the Is- 
IM n\W? nce toal the city should re- 
,n the united capital of Israel.” 

ara^Jii Is . ra ®i* and the United States 
reachBri ^ 7 interested in a lasting peace 
must 2Lu^ ro y gh negotiations, they 
future e S z ? that ^agreement on the 

endanBerrh J * eruSalem wou,d seriously 
^nger prospect of a settlement. 

that evaS lt if d ?l ates raust ** cautioned 
reaction *! ^. of f* c i a l Arab and Islamic 
enough t . 0 K thc transfer was not strong 

s ^ale 'wrai h o*H 0ve cou,d spur ,arge ' 
masses ?to° n 8 Arab and Muslim 

^iTeiaJin^ij 8 governments to break 
3W *ith Washington. ■ ' 

a oy, arft C ^ negotiations ‘ * r there are 
Mtk'flL they should ^gin 

■iorusallm ; empt t0 reach agreement on 
Siimsr T»2. acc ^P table to one billion Mu- 
_ ' r ®st can be much easier. 
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THE SYRIAN- Lebanese summit meeting 
in Damascus. US policies in the Middle 
East and the Iraq- Iran war are the major 
highlights in this week's press. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ra‘1 Al- 
A‘ am expresses the view that the 
Lebanese- Syrian summit has laid good 
bases on the road to a final solution. It 
notes that the Lebanese nniional and Isla- 
mic forces, out of their commitment lo 
Lebanon's unity, offered clear concess- 
ions with view to preventing further 
bloodshed and foiling partition as well as 
reasserting Lebanon's Arab character. 

“The isolationist groups in Lebanon 
must realize that the Lebanese, the Sy- 
rians and all the Arabs strongly oppose 
partition and the idea of mini- sectarian 
slates” remarks the Kuwaiti newspaper. 

Al Anba'a, another Kuwaiti newspaper, 
writes that a political agreement to res- 
tore stability in Lebanon would mean foil- 
ing the US-Israeli conspiracy and building 
a new Lebanon capable of contributing to 
the pan-Arab struggle against Israel. II 
calls on Arab countries to support efforts 
to achieve the Lebanese national reconci- 
liation, thus enabling the Lebanese to 
dedicate their potentials to the battle 
against Israeli occupying forces in the 
south. 

Al-Ra* I Al-A'am also calls on Arab and 
Muslim countries to put into effect the 
decision of the Quds (Jerusalem) commit- 
tee of severing diplomatic relations with 
Costa Rica and El-Salvador for moving 
their embassies to the occupied holy city. 
It describes the decisions adopted by the 
committee at its meeting in Fez, Mo- 
rocco. as good, but expresses fear that 
they might not be implemented like many 
previous good decisions. 

“Our problem regarding the Palestinian 
cause in particular and other issues in 
general is not the lack of good decisions 
but failure to implement them”, notes the 
paper. 

It goes on tu say that severing relations 
with the two central American stales will 
force Washington to reconsider its poli- 
cies in (he Middle East. 

Tile English-language newspaper, The 
Kuwait Times, bclitUes the importance or 
the decision against Costa Rica and El- 
Salvador. saying that the two countries 
have little relevance lo the Islamic nation, 
it adds that the chairman and members of 
the Quds committee should realize that 
the decision is a beginning and not the 
end of a job undertaken on the spur of the 
moment. 

The paper concludes by asserting that 
the question is not the decision itself but 
the Tuture position of the Holy City and its 
Islamic and historical character. 

On US Middle East policies, the Qatari 
newspaper Al-Raya writes that the Arabs 
seek friendly relations with the United 
States because they are aware of Ameri- 
ca’s importance and its heavy responsibil- 
ity in maintaining world peace and secur- 
ity but the US-bias to Israel has wrecked 
the bases of US- Arab traditional friend- 
ship. K says that the Arabs were hoping 
that an honest Arab- American friendship 
would contribute to a just Middle East 
peace settlement so that the region s 
nations can find more time and devote 
more efforts to serve their national inter- 
ests and contribute to international eco- 
nomic development. 

On the Iraq- Iran war, the Kuwaiti new- 
spaper Al-Slyussa writes that the war is 
the main concern for the re glob whose 
nations Tear the expansion of the con Hi cl 
and its serious implications. ■ It calls on 
the superpowers not to interfere in the 
war and to abstain from providing wea- 
pons to the country which seeks to conti- 
nue the war. 

Jordanian press 

■ Ad-Dustour newspaper in Amman pra- 
ises the decisions of the Quds committee 
as a right step towards co-ordinated Arab- 
Islaraic common action. It says. commit- 
ment by Islamic states to the decisions is 
art -important beginning for their joining 
the Arab boycott, thus giving The Arab 
position new considerable weight. . j 



“The decisions whose implementation 
require unilateral diplomatic action by 
each Islamic state, are a clear signal 10 
the Uniled States whose Congress is tak- 
ing moves lo transfer the US embassy to 
Jerusalem,” Ad-Dustour notes. 

Commenting on the prime minister, 
Mr. Ahmad ‘Obeidat's talk on television 
on Friday, the Englis h- language new- 
spaper. Jordan Times writes that there are 
already strong signs that Mr. ‘Obeidat's 
government intends to lead Jordanians to- 
wards a better life. 

“There is every indication from the 
prime minister and his colleagues that the 
citizen himself* will be called upon to par- 
ticipate in making the decisions (hat are 
lo be made on his behalf. This is a healthy 
way of governing. Tor which Jordanians 
have lo be prepared as weir, writes the 
Jordanian daily. 

Israeli press 


Al-Hamishmar comments that months 
ago, Premier Shamir staled that the war 
in Lebanon has come to an end and that 
the Israeli army will pullout as soon as the 
security of Galilee will be achieved. 

The war in Lebanon did not finish but it 
bears Ihe menace of a greater war with 
Syria AI-Hamlshmar adds. The exchan- 
ged warnings between Damascus and 
Tel- Aviv will only warm ,up the situation. 
We must not ignore the voices coming out 
from Damascus and from the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Under such flammatory conditions. 
Al-Hamishmar says one match stick could 
trigger a big fire. We have no influence 
on Syria, but from our part we must re- 
frain fi-om any act that might be challeng- 
ing to Syria. 

Press reports speak about the deteriora- 
tion of President Assad's health. The So- 
viet Union, by circulating news about 
US- Israeli plans to attack Syria, is contri- 
buting to the guesses about Assad's health 
status, Rabob Rasbl says. 

The Soviet warnings are still a riddle. 
All guesses about the health of President 
Assad are meant to mislead the Western 
world about what is going on in Syria, Ra- 
bob Rasbl remarks. 

Maariv says that Sharon can claim that 
42 per cent of Herut members voted in 
his favour, regardless of the real motives 
behind their support to Sharon. This vot- 
ing has unveiled the real Image of Herut 
party. 

It is therefore for the opposition to ex- 
plain to the electorate how dangerous Sha- 
ron is and how serious it would be for Is- 
rael to have another Likud government 
until 1988, Maariv adds. 

Yedfot Ahronot says that the unbeliev- 
able support rendered to Sharon within 
Herut party reveals three points: - 

I - The bad publicity against a political op- 
ponent does not always destroy him. 

2- After Begin. Herut* s internal affairs 
have become out of control. 

3- Herut leaders can no longer freeze 
. Sharon.. . ; 

Kol Hat‘r reports that the television 
interview wit^ Sharon has led the Israeli 
Judge Gabriel Bach, Ip rebuke the televi- 


sion administration and to tell those re- 
sponsible that rude expressions must not 
be used during the elections battle. 

We must learn in Israel how to address 
one another and how to argue during the 
elections battle without directing rude ac- 
cusations to the other party. Kol Hal‘r 
comments. 

Koteret Rashit says news reports say 
that the hijackers of the Israeli bus were 
not all killed but two of them were seized 
nlive. Eyewitnesses said that (hey saw the 
Israeli soldiers capture one of the culprits 
alive and they saw another one suffering 
from injuries. The authorities said that 
two of the hijackers were killed Inside the 
bus and Lhe other two died of their 
wounds. 

Koteret Rashit comments that captured 
Palestinian fighters must stand trial. Thai 
was our method and that is how it should 
remain. Killing the Palestinian fighters 
after capturing them alive, is an ugly 
crime. 

Do wc have to believe the official 
statement of press reports. Koteret Rashit 
asks. 

Hatsofeh writes that after every Pales- 
tinian operation, we henr some people re- 
questing capital punishment for culprits. 
Such requests were suggested in readers' 
letters or wall posters or culls by Rabbi 
Kahana, but this lime the request was 
made by a Knesset member. Meier 
Cohen. 

Despite previous requests, the capital 
punishment has not been restored because 
security authorities believe that tbe.death 
punishment is not the proper method to 
combat terrorism, Hatsofeh adds. 

The deputy speaker of the Knesset is re- 
questing the restoration of capital punish- 
ment. claiming that he understands the 
Arab mentality. 

Still we must tell Cohen that there is no 
place for his project and it is quite un-. 
likely the Knesset will restore capital pu- 
nishment, Hatsofeh comments. 

Haaretz says too may problems are fac- 
ing the Slate of Israel, on top or which is 
the question of gathering Jews in (heir 
homeland. Immigration is at its lowest at 
the present time due to the internal condi- 
tions and lo the Israeli image under the 
Likud. Other problems lie In the eco- 
nomy, in our status as people emerging 
from servitude to freedom, and last is tbe 
fact that Israel cannot secure freedom for 
all its citizenry. 

Democracy in Israel is in danger under 
the image of people like Sharon, who is a 
threat to the liberty or people. Haaretz 
comments. 

Davar writes that the price index rate 
during the month of March shows a rise 
of 10.7 per cent. This represents a high 
percentage for March. As in the past, 
this rise is the fruit or financial policy. 

Davar adds that the April figure which 
will be announced after a month from now 
wjH come to about 1 S per cent according 
to estimates by the Central Statist iqs De- 
partment. 

Inflation is not the word to describe our 
condition because U is not similar to any 
inflation ariywhere. 
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A time for reflection 

ON SUNDAY more than 1 billion people in the Muslim world celebrate 
Al-lsra* Wal Miraj- in commemoration of the nocturnal journey of the 
Prophet Muhammad (may peace be upon him), in which he was carried 
upon a heavenly steed to the Temple of Jerusalem, whence he was caught up 
through the seven heavens to the presence of God. 

Whatever one may think about the feasibility of such a happening, as the 
leading scholars of Islam sit down to try to work out answers for the ques- 
tions raised by modern life in a context of Islam, it is worth thinking about. 

Muhammad's life was a great struggle, in which he faced enormous chall- 
enges to the Islamic Message for which he made enormous sacrifices. His 
journey through Jerusalem is one of the reasons why it is considered holy in 
Islam. Today, that holy city is under siege by a pernicious Zionist occupa- 
tion which negates in its policies and actions the values of humanism, peace 
and magnanimity which Islam, Christianity and Judaism preach. 

The prophet’s nocturnal journey signifies human harmony with God and 
the universe. By contrast, Zionism represents hate, racism and exclusivity 
— the values which are antithetical to what the heavenly city of Jet usalem 
represents. 

In a world ridden by injustice, extreme poverty in many parts of the globe, 
disease, conflict and the threat of a nuclear holocaust, Al-lsra 1 Wal Mirai 
ought to be an event of reflection for every God-fearing human being. It 
represents the journey of one great man who transcended his lower passions 
through faith and struggled in every way to contribute to a better world 
based on fajth, brotherhood, equality and love. 

The great Islamic empires of the past encompassed the ideas of all philo- 
sophies and religions, and Muslim scholars were the ones to preserve civili- 
sation through the Dark Ages. The thinkers meeting in Amman under the 
aegis of the Aal Al-Bail Foundation should ponder the elasticity of Islam 
and act accordingly. 

Tireless campaigners 

H ^ V . E v, * his wee £ another batch of mailings from two groups 

mlV.?. U "l te ,u th , e American- Arab Anti-Discrlmlnation Com- 
mittee ( ADC) and the National Association of Arab Americans (NAAA) It 
would seem from the increasing number of communications these arouos 
are putting out that they are becoming more successful, and gainina ereater 
recognition, as time passes. Through growing membership and greater fin- 

SJSStrt!?! 118, t ? e ?' are . able start exertin 8 some balancing pressure 
against the overwhelmingly pro- Israeli slant in the US, which has up ti> now 

gone almost completely unopposed. On the other hand, they have been able 
to make some.progress on what is also a serious issue: the fight against 
anti- Arab discrimination and stereotyping. * gainst 

As its name suggests, ADC is more concerned with the latter endeavour 
™ A 6p< i rt ? e ! a,ls instances of discrimination against Arabs or Ameri- 
cans of Arab origin, with progress reports on the success of the committee's 
campaign .to eliminate them.-. NAAA is, on the whole, more occupied with 
larger political issues and the .effort to get its constituency active in the 
S?: £hi |« presenting for the record clear accounts of events re- 
lated to Middle East issues for the record. However, both groups are con- 
stantiy trying to make sure that the 1 other side of the coin’ - the side that 

Wh ^c e «i«TV Ca ^i POll<?ieS * ar ?u rea P y P romotin 8 peace in the Middle 

jfi n thi ! re * pect ’ t bey have 150111 156611 aiding in the effort 
to stop the US from moving its embassy m Israel to Jerusalem. 

Of course, the main purpose of ADC and the NAAA is not to distribute 
their- own activities to us herein the Middle East. Nor is it a matter 
of telling their own members what they are doing — though they do keep 
them up to* date with these newsletters.. As American groups, they are 
concerned with the politics and practices of thdir country. This is made 
clear by the item In ADC's Bi Weekly Reports about how a chapter’s aSion 
had succeeded in opening up the political process in Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, so that interest groups of all kinds could get their concerns dealt with 
• more readily. 

NAAA’ fi lobbying activity and ADC’s case- by- case pursuit of justice are 
examples of the only way that real, meaningful change can be brought 


The American election! 
and the Middle East 


By David Watkins 

Special lo The Star 

EARLY IN November, Americans will go 
to the polls lo elect the President of the 
United Slates. They will also elect all the 
Congressmen in the House of Representa- 
tives and one third of the Members of the 
Senate, the other House of the Congress. 

From now until after the election, every 
aspect of American- foreign policy will be 
designed, not in the interest of the re- 
quirements of relations between the Un- 
jted States and other countries, nor in the 
interest of what is right and what is 
wrong. Instead, every aspect will be de- 
signed to fit what president Reagan and 
jhis advisers think will get him the most 
7 votes from an electorate, most of whom 
/ are sadly misinformed about the outside 
. world. 

Because of that, the views of the Pre- 
sident and his advisers will be influenced 
mainly by the pressure of organised lob- 
bies which claim to represent the special 
interests of various groups of voiers. 
Among those lobbies, the Zionist lobby is 
by far and away the most influential. Over 
the years, it has created a belief that no 
American President can be elected with- 
out the support of the Jewish vote and 
that he can only get that vote by surren- 
dering to the aggressive demands of Israel 
and its American agencies. 

Zionist pressure on American policy 

The effects of Zionist pressure on Am- 
erican policy in the Middle East. In the 
run-up to the election, are already very 
clear. 3 

IflteIfo r n the ^u lalitie8 of the Evasion of 
Lebanon and the instant rejection of the 

R ,® a8ar J Pian by the Israelis, American- 
1 relatl0ns bad become cooler than 
for many years. Yet, on 29 November 

PaTesti” the a ““ iversar y of the 1947 UN 
rninfi 1 partition resolution and after a 
Reamn campa j 8 P by the Zionist lobby 

Shami? S !? \ nt ° , an a 8 r eemem with 
r w hich not only raised American 
military and economic support for Israel 
? a f <? r h * her level than ever before, but 
has m£p nS £? ted ‘l 1 ® 1 the Zionist sta“e 

r 

erican^unlon. 0f the ^ 0 states of the 
American treatment of the Arab World 

£?“aK rk a able ■ jE ^few 

we^now know, was accompanied by a so- 

sonabfe request was rejected but of hand 

for AmeS tly ’ Hussein’s request 
allow ?S?ffA l R 1 S!" on - th ? Israelis to 


support Israeli aggression, was jk- 
rejected. 

5 Jewish lobby inside US 

I Meanwhile, it is interesting to loot i 
; some of what else the Zionist lobby is w 
, rently doing inside the United States 

With the full backing of the lobby, Sh 
ator Daniel P. Moynihan has introduced 
r bill into the Senate to transfer the US« 

■ bas sy m Israel from Tel Aviv to k: 
usalem. He is supported already by 
other Senators, out of a total of IK 
i Many of the supporters including Seat' 
i Moynihan himself, have received taw 
for political campaigning from pro-lun 
1 sources. 

The leading Zionist group Is the Am 
can Israel Public Affairs Comte 
(AIPAC). which has provided a 
amount of written testimony to suppR 
the bill. AIPAC is claiming that the sitii 
of the Embassy in Tel Aviv was. frofflit 
start, an “affront to Israel", and hast , 
ded that it wants an end to what it cod; 
calls “the anti-Israeli tilt that for de»ij 
has afflicted US policy towards Juj 
usnlem". It is worth recalling why G 
United States embassy, like that of all i 
major countries which have diploroaiicR 
Unions with Israel, is located In Tel w 
and not in Jerusalem. 

The reason is the United Nations Ito 
lution 181, of 29 November 1947, rtjjj 
partitioned Palestine into Arab and Je*^ 
states. This ( resolution) was against j 
wishes of the inhabitants of Pakw* 
who were not consulted about it. 
only carried under heavy United S« 
pressure and with the support of the 
vict Union. Also it included a 
clause that Jerusalem should be a sepaj 
area under a special internations rqj 
to be administered by the United mi*. 

When, a few months later, In ft* 
Zionist war, the terrorist organisation 
Haganah, Irgun Zvai Leumi and sw 
Gang, emerged into the open, unik 
form the Israeli Defence Force and w 

rised the first three-quarters of a ™' 

Palestinians out of their homeland, pj ■■ 
Jerusalem was conquered by Pores . 
arms. 

Because of that. West Jerusalem * ; 
never recognised by the interna 
community as the Israeli capt» * ^ .. 
the third Zionist war, in.l9$ 7 * ■; 

usalem was similarly conquered g j 
of arms and illegally annexed, t ^ 
cisely the reason that the ; l n 5 l /3ir 
Jerusalem were acquired Regally ^ 
force, the international common J j-i 
fuses to recognise it as the capita \ 
Zionist state. J? 

Nothing better demonstrates ih e **9r 
effrontery of the Israeli lobby i ( n 
ca than its arrogant claim J 

an * ' anti- Israeli tilt’ ' in US poucy , 

, r .1 a M kg«v in J 


allow the lTo a c, Israelis to 

stmsmm 


— 71 » t.v, 1 ^ wuiiu; ov patient. -latmtui narti 

wo ^, 7*?** tireless campaigners are making America aware that there is 
• another rmnority group whose rights need to be protected, arid who can also 
spepk with the vote. Perhaps Mr. R.eagan ought to start thinking about that. • 
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the location of the Embassy to ^ 
All that the US has Been doinj 
jng the decision of the 
munily on the status of 
case, the claim of any anlMsrac ± 
any aspect of American policy £ . 
taking in its sheer untruthful^ 8 
The Reagan Administration if 
the Moyhihan BUI on the grouj^^ 
an interference in the constitutions 
ers of the President and that : Jj t ^ 


prs oi uie rreszopni bum — 

sen American relations “mi# 

World. It: will be very interesting B ^ 
the Administration will Jjjjsti 


me Auaunifuniiuu . 

pose theWU as the election cotnes ^ 
: rMHnued P*?; 




opinion 

Outdated racism still flourishes 


jaber Wl* I 

The interplay of foreign 
and domestic policies 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

THE LIST of Arab grievances against Western and Ameri- 
can policy In the Middle East is a long, sad, and indeed tra- 
gic one. Once, the Arabs looked to America as a hope, a 
potential friend, and a defender of the weak: A nation that, 
supposedly, had no imperial interests but one that spoke of 
justice, self-determination and In Woodrow Wilson's 
words, "open covenants openly arrived at. . . " 

Since the end of the Second World War, this image has 
been marred and the Arab expectations that at least this de- 
mocratic nation would stand by the moral imperatives it pro- 
claimed, were not realized. Badly shocked, the Arabs, and 
most recently King Hussein spoke what was on their minds 
and hearts. Could it be true that principles can be abandoned 
so completely in such a manner? 

The disappointments were many and with each new one 
came further realization that moratlty is indeed frail and 
that expediency is now the order of the day. If such is the 
feeling of King Hussein and Prince Bandar of Saudi Arabia 
then, what is the feeling of the average Arab man in the 
street? 

No one knows; but in Arabic we have a proverb that -says; 
"'The intensity of one's anger at a friend or loved one is in 
proportion with the strength of his love. . . ’ ’ . Or, to put it in 
another way, the larger the expectation the greater is the 
disappointment. Of course it did not help matters then nor 
does it now, that we continue to some how think in terms of 
black and white, right or wrong, instead of shades of grey. 

It is hoped that our political puberty and innocence, with 
their naive teen-age day dreams are a stage that will pass 
with time. )t is ultimately our task to see to it that we get 
our just demands and our rights. We should continue to im- 
press our case on what ever is left of the conscience of hu- 
manity and we should vary, not only our approach, but also 
our methods. If the campaign with Zionism requires that we 
fight for the heart and soul of the American, French or Ger- 
man citizens, we should do so. 

We have the resources both natural and human, and we 
must learn to be cost-effective and prudent in utilizing 
. T hus far we have not - On the contrary, we have per- 
? IS u d l n , beln ? wasteful and Imprudent. It is neither the 
lault of imperialism nor Zionism or both that our peoples 
are rarely consulted regarding major issues that effect their 
ives and destiny; that in most cases most Arab regimes are 
just as afraid of their people as they are of the enemy; that 
JW 0 , them simply shepherd their people through life 
think 1 * 4 kll0win8 or ^tempting to know what they feel or 
\ 

We have to get out of this darkness that envelopes our 
JJJf • a .P d we must start by putting the right man in the right 
nf j my readin 8S and research about the real meaning 
cam » r *u deveIopment and itB inner mechanism I always 
JzJjf 7 me same conclusion, that the most important cause 
‘ V 7 la p k of the merit system. Plans studies, conferences 
«na further studies will not move or operate properly if the 
wong man is in charge. 

Ino^o r ®r olves around men who give K direction and mean- 
efT* r, UU r.? 8 the wrong man in charge has several negative 
cis: First he tries to cover his inadequacies with bra- 
ar °' . Ppmpousness and bluster which alienates those 
Bhmii «k ' m * eve ntuaiiy causing a multiplier effect throu- 
onivl. aystem - His “thought’’ and "action" will not 
reinn«« P thmgs where they are, but retard them in real and 
»hn 2 i 5 and thirdly, he frustrates and alienates those 
Product hBVe ’ 8iven the opportunity, been able to lead and 

joSffJ latt er ones eventually get busy with their own per- 
SDMtntn? 8 and J° in the ranks of the nonchalant, non- caring 
ators, non- participating, largely negative crowds. 

S lSL en i dfl «t month marked the fifth anniversary of the 
1 Dcacfi 8 rP£ t P B P® ac ® treaty between Egypt and Israel. The 
truce iht 018 118 abn °rmal and cold; more of a formalized 

• Eevnti a n ££ a r f ai Peace. It has even to make peace with the 
■ of |B2 u? e ? p - 1 8 the mselves, not to mention the Initial hopes 

* worId * that it will be a first step towards 

i; a 0 H^. a 2. wlt h the Arabs. It has failed because its original 
. from The isolation or alienation of Egypt 

me Arab camp. 

i and fe £ Ued because it, too, was formulated in the dark 
1 fhel maiPfP, 81 ? 8 ® fcwi worked towards It, failure. With Is- 
' Wester^ L- ng :its intransigent posture as it does, with 
• heart?w g *W.* Mrt ^ 0rt ’ People know in 

K tliat the “pence" is npt really a peace at all. 

! pahffiiiSS not consulted, and now, the Arab silent 

WeatedfKS the long run, far greater than the Israeli 

that Egypt has returned to democracy, 
tuitklvBBw Others, should also learn that silence is 

: I ■- ; pepper answer. . . X, 


IT IS an odd phenomenon that 
racist regimes be left free to do- 
minate and even be indirectly en- 
couraged to thrive as late in the 
history of mankind as the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 
Nor are the motives behind such 
an anomalous attitude far to 
seek. In brief the rich North (or 
West) finds in such regimes 
agents through whom it can 
coerce and at the same time ex- 
ploit nascently growing nations, 
backward conglomerations of 
masses, and sometimes progre- 
ssively minded states in the ser- 
vice of monopolist establish- 
ments and of domination 
schemes. 

The most obvious examples of 
racist regimes that are cajoled 
and used as catspaws in the 
hands of the dominating forces 
in the world’s economic system 
are Israel in the Middle East and 
the Republic of South Africa. 
Both hold strategic positions — 
domineering world trade routes 
— and both are used, or rather 
are acting as the West's avante- 
gardes in the areas that surround' 
them. 

And yet , both have em- 
erged as representatives and 
symbols of the seemingly out- 
dated ideology that gives supre- 
macy to a certain race of man- 
kind over others in a world that 
hypocritically claims denuncia- 
tion of any sort of discrimination 
on the basis of colour, religion, 
sex or race. And strangely 
enough, both are considered in- 
dispensable by monopolist enter- 
prising agencies that stop at 
nothing — be it aggression, star- 
vation, persecution, intimida- 
tion or what not — to satisfy 
their never satiated greed. 

To come to the details that 
render the comparison between 
Israel’s and Pretoria’s strategies 
almost complete, one may point 
to the situation that either Pales- 
tine or Namibia holds relative to 
Israel and Pretoria. Just as 
Palestine was for some time af- 
ter the First World War placed 
under the British Mandate on be- 
half of the League of Nations, 
Namibia has been placed under 
the mandate of the white racial 
regime of Pretoria on behalf of 
the United Nations ever since 
the termination of the Second 
World War. 


And . while Palestinians 
have bee ri strugglj ng for 

the last fifty years or so for the 
liberation of their homeland 
from the grip of Israeli aggres- 
sion and usurpation ( more 
recently under the aegis of the 
PLO), Namibians (or the people 
of the former German colony of 


By Henry Matar 


South West Africa) have been 
struggling for their indepen- 
dence from Pretoria's domina- 
tion and exploitation under the 
aegis of SWAPO (South West 
African People’s Organisation). 
To carry the comparison between 
the two situations to its logical 
dimension, Lebanon, on the nor- 
thern borders of Palestine, and 
Angola, on the northern borders 
of Namibia, have to come into 
the picture. For as the 1983 
June edition of the “South Ma- 
gazine" puts it: ’ 1 For Israel read 
South Africa; For the Lebanon, 
Angola.” 

South Africa's Prime Minister 
Botha believes that Namibia must 
be held fast and at any cost. 
Nainlbian diamonds, uranium, 
copper and strategic minerals 
pay the military bills of Pretoiia 
and at the same time pose as a 
bait wherewith to appease and 
even to water the population of 
the West and thereby secure its 
co- operation. Furthermore, 
Botha's strong stand for the 
preservation of Namibia is 
necessary to strengthen his 
internal policy of giving certain 
measures of voting rights to the 
coloured races ln South Africa 
despite this policy’s increasing 
criticism and denunciation from 
part of the extreme right wing of 
the African Whites. In order to 
stick to Namibia, Pretoria has 
managed to keep 100,000 troops 
under the very sympathetic eyes 
and noses of the five- nation 

g roup, headed by the United 
tales, that has to work for the 
independence of Namibia. 

What irony, no less ridiculous 
than the claim that the same 
powers work for a just peace in 
the Middle East! So much encou- 


raged was Pretoria that Its troops 
not only pushed far into Sou- 
thern Angola and occupied areas 
of the country which have been 
supporting SWAPO all the time, 
but South Africa also began to 
use the UNITA rebels against the 
Angolan legitimate government. 

The analogy with Israel's occu- 
pation of southern Lebanon and 
its use of Haddad's troops to im- 
plant division and trouble in Le- 
banon is too clear to fail being 
seen. 

, In spite of the agreement 
negotiated recently between An- 
gola and South Africa to the ef- 
fect that the latter withdraws its 
troops and its support for the 
dissent ious UNITA rebels in re- 
turn for Angola's concession not 
to home or to give help to 
SWAPO guerrillas — in spite of 
this agreement, Angola still re- 
fuses to let the Cuban forces, 
which had come to defend the 
country against Pretoria's raid, 
withdraw. 

The .withdrawal ,of ‘ ,the 
Cubans has been stipulated by 
South Africa and the USA as a 
precondition to hold negotiations 
over Namibia’s independence. It 
is strange indeed that the West 
does not see in the presence of 
100,000 South African troops in 
Namibia and on the borders of 
Angola any threat to' this country 
as it docs in the 20,000 Cuban 
troops stationed in Angola for its 
very idnependence. 


In fact, the nascent indepen- 
dence of such borderline states 
as Mozambique, Zimbabwe and 
Angola has made these very 
states stand as confrontation 
states against Pretoria’s aggres- 
sion and racial policy. With Its 
unending Intrigues, Pretoria for 
her part is trying to weaken 
these front-line states both eco- 
nomically and militarily so that 
eventually, being tied up to the 
South African economy, they 
shall remain dependent on this 
economy. Pretoria Is at the same 
time trying to push the black 
Africans farther away from her 
borders to have them used as 
reserve labour forces. Can the 
analogy with the Middle East 
elude the observer? 


US elections and Middle East 




Continued from page 10 

While all that is going, on, the opposition 
Democratic Party is choosing its candidate to 
oppose Ronald Reagan for the Presidency. 
There are three main contenders, former 
Vice-President Walter Mondale, Senator Gary 
Hart and the Rev. Jesse Jackson. Of the 
three, only Jackson has expressed support for 
justice in the Middle East but he has the least 
chance of being chosen and, already, he is be- 
ing subjected to a campaign of hate from the 
Zionist machine. 

Fortunately, there are prospects that Jack- 
son will hold a sufficient balance of power in 
the party to exercise some moderating power 
on the Zionist extremists. It is a power which 
is certainly going to be needed, for Mondale 
has long since surrendered to the dictates of 
the Zionist lobby while Hart has informed 
them that, if he were elected President, he 
would transfer the embassy from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem. 

' One of the supporters of the Moynihan Bill, 
Senator Joe Biden, blandly asked, a few weeks 
ago, If the bill would really affect the peace 
process in the Middle East. "If thd Arabs can 
swallow our policy in Lebanon", he said, 

they can take about anything” , ■ Nothing 
could mofe clearly demonstrate ' the ignorant 
contempt with which the Arab World is widely 
held in the United States. 


' : »‘vr ' , 


The huge Israeli influence there is achieved 
by vast financial resources. It is American 
money, of courge, just like that which is 
poured into Israel and without which the 
Zionist state would collapse. And the money 
is accompanied by highly skilful penetration 
into American politics, the media, education, 
the law, the churches and just about every 
other aspect of American life. 

There are at least two and a half million 
Americans of Arab descent and among them 
are many educated and articulate people, but 
so far their influence on American policy has 
been almoBt nil. But at least and at last, they 
are starting to get better organised and, not 
least, they are at last starting to call themsel- 
ves, with pride, "Arab Americans”. Nor are 
they without support among non- Arab Ameri- 
cans. 

But there is no deployment of Arab resour- 
ces to compare even remotely with the huge 
deployment of Zionist power. What has to be 
realised is that the expansionist ambitions of 
th? Zionist state which are achieve djby brutal 
militarism in the Middle East are also fought 
for by propaganda and intimidation in the 
Western world. Until it effectively deploys its 
own resources to counter that, the Arab 
World will remain at a serious disadvantage. 
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analysis 

‘Freedom with hunger is better than 
prosperity under chains of slavery’ 


By Kamel El- Sharif 

1 VISITED Guinea a( (lie end of 1959 only 
a few months after it acquired indepen- 
dence. Conakry, the capital city was still 
living an atmosphere of enthusiasm and 
challenge, inflamed by Tourc's word 
“No" to a referendum throughout the 
colonies set by General De Gaulle for the 
previous French colonics (o choose be- 
tween independence or confederation 
with France. This attitude hurt De Gaulle 
and led him to slay “How arrogant is this 
Sckoii Toure! This man is hard to gel 
along with, and we have no place left in 
this country". 

France suspended all assistance and 
channels linking it with Guinea. It was 
tough for a country that was kept in the 
dark for sixty years. 

I was received at the airport by the Pre- 
sident's adviser, Sharcef Youssef Nab- 
hani, who LoJd me in an apologetic man- 
ner; ‘ 1 You have to be prepared for an aus- 
tere life with us as we will be engaged in 
the post war struggle". 

The French businessman I knew at the 
hotel “La France" was more abrasive 
when lie told me as he was packing to 
leave: “We have taken all the tent poles 
with us and you shall see how the postman 
will act..." He was referring to Sekou 
Toure who was a postman at one time. 

When I met with Toure the next morn- 
ing at the Democratic Party’s headquar- 
ters, the talk centered on the referendum 
and its outcome, When I relayed to him 
some of the fears conveyed by the foreign 
press, he reiterated the same words he 

• directed to De Gaulle:- “Freedom with 
hunger is better for us than prosperity 
under the chains of slavery." 

When we spoke about the role of Islam 
in Africa he said that what is going on in 
Africa today is a resumption of the Isla- 
mic inarch that was obstructed by foreign 
Invasion. I felt then 1 am in the presence 
. of a wise man, who told me that the 
French killed bis great grandfather “To- 
ure" and destroyed his dreams about the 
creation of an Islamic Caliphate that 
would Include Upper Niger and the Sene- 
gal basin. It wasn’t the first time I felt 
. this historical message in West Africa. ] 
heard it from the Nigerian leader Ahmadu 
Bello who found in himself the embo- 
diment of his grandfather's vision when 
he saw in his dream that he was given the 
Divide order to carry the message of the 
Holy Qur'an to the population of the 
Atheist south. 

My talk with Sekou Toure and Ahmadu 
Bello dominated my thinking and contem- 
plations especially 'when I passed across 
locations on the rivers or Niger and Sene- 
gal, and asked myself about the secret 

• that made from these. quiet spots a darting 
point for huge Islamic movements. The 

. ;qujet Islands seemed like incubators for 
tempests that swept the continent south- : 
wards and northwards until one of those 
waves reached Andaluiis at the hands of 
the Murabitiu and their, leader Yousef Bin, 
Tashfin. . ■ . • 

The Great Toure, or Earner! Toure, had 
established a great Islamic state in Upper 
Niger and clashed with the French forces 
for: sfcven years until he. was defeated by 
the. European alliance iin 1898. Even 
though he was born in an atheist tribe, he . 

. adopted Islam; In his youth and was In- 
fluenced by .Sheik Omar Tijani’s blograr 
, phy <Ti|ani was fighting . Against . the 
,. French then). .When he was 52 years old 
lie recited the Qur’an to celebrate that 
day. In KumAsl' museum, in the riorth of . 
‘.Ghana,' I. saw his letters to his deputies - 
. written? iq Arabic. Those: documents dis-,.. 

- closed the important fact that Arabic was 
the. official language in government -of-i ; 
‘fices and that Islam was the; ' ahtH; ■ 
colonialist ideology, ; j '• ‘ 7 /vk'jj 1 

Tour'd* s great ■ ambitions becamle cieaiyrk 
when he called himsdlf “ Amir aU Mb’ ml- V 
nlm’V which he later ^bhndpfted to 'then- 
Ottdman caliph, in gn attempt to^MV thfc: w 

: TslsjWfc' world. V A* h’e tried- tO' ft 

: Ot tohiatrs upper t; against ; \ h ; 

■ 'Afrioabut the formerWBSli^aistBtebfde^ 
'cline and came, to an end.^h^Ma^- y 
■' ‘Uni ; : sent- hi,s * fleets : ■ l© ' ^qdt>up'" 





Kamel El-Sherif 

the Dutch in the waters of Java and Su- 
matra. 

When he was captured by the French 
who wanted to banish him to the Gabon, 
he tried to commit suicide through per- 
mission from the clergy. He attempted to 
kill himself saying: “ It is better for me to 
die than wait to dry the sweat of shame' ' . 

Among the terms his grandson, Ahmad 
Sekou Toure, used to reiterate:- * ' When a 
man refuses shame, he must say, No. in 
the loudest voice". The French generals 
did not hear those words until a youth em- 
erged and let his words be heard by Gen- 
eral De Gaulle. 

The life of Samar i Toure ended sud- 
denly but gloriously. He tried to curb fore- 
ign invasion with spears and poisoned ar- 
rows righting against the most developed 
weapons or Europe. Still he was lauded 
for his ability and faithfulness. In his 
memoirs, General Parate wrote:- “He 
was a firm administrator and a first class 
warrior". The French general used to tell 
that * * Mami’ , the title of the great To- 
ure, knew all about the movements of the 
French forces while nothing about his 
leaked out. When he was in oaptivfty he 
was asked about this subject to which he 
answered:- "It is. the faith and solidarity 
among my men that- kept my movements a 
secret." 

Sekou Toure* s life and history exempli- 
fied the attitude of other third world -Mu- 
slim leaders. It is difficult to draw lines 
between stages because they overlap but 
we may refer to the first stage or struggle 
against foreian occupation, then the stage 
or the establish ment of the state with its 
experiences and theories that melt with 
the vapour of illusions and last comes the 
stage of return to reality and originality. 
This last stage might not arrive in the life 
of one man after the experiment is com- 
pleted and the man is yielding to the im- 
pact of time and the burden of the years. 
There are many elements that prevent the 
establishment of stable administrations 
that would absorb the experiment and 
benefit from it. Still the logic of things is 
for the clock handles to go backwards foll- 
owing the absence of the founding leader, 
with a new itian in office bringing In his 
: unripe ideas to start from the zero pioint; 
the trip of running after the mirage; this 
is what we fear will take place in Conakry 
following the passing away of Sekou Tor 
life. 

! Let us closely discuss the stages in 
Toure’ s Jife.' • ■ 1 , \ 1 ■ 

. ; During his early years when he started- 
to understand what was going on around 
him, he was convinced that the dignity of 
..the TOUptry jbaniiot, be ^stored with the 


: wheh he; beqame. an ,ally of French social- 
Ishv and an; active member in the French 
: ! » Paris. HJspontact 

& 

iife. <»»*« « 


' ft iitoifln't ti * t j- w 1 * a. w 


leader, Senghor. was the steering brain 
and (he philosopher of this movement. 

When the stage to account for achieve- 
ment arrived, there appeared a phase of 
reconciliation, at which lime we used to 
read for Senghor and Sekou Toure about 
Marxism without Marx and communism 
being devoid of atheism. This kind of con- 
tradiction had (0 explode one day. From 
writings by socialist Africans, it looked 
like they had retracted. 

In Sekou Toure’s case, he retreated 
suddenly and violently thus reflecting his 
fiery nature. He differed with the Soviets 
first on the subject of military bases in his 
country which ended in expelling the So* 
viet ambassador in 1961. One of the 
direct causes was that the ambassador was 
discovered to conduct ideological activi- 
ties among the members of the ruling de- 
mocratic party. 

Senghor, the former socialist promoter, 
best described Sekou Toure in his eulogy 
by saying: "We must remember the radi- 
cal change in him a few years ago when 
he finally absorbed the international com- 
munist trick". 

In the field of changing experiments in 
Africa, we should bear in mind the ques- 
tion of copying the Israeli experiment, 
which Senghor considered, as a success- 
ful sample of nationalist socialism. 

When I advised Guinea in the early six- 
ties, the Israeli ambassador was still in 
Conakry. When I talked about the Israeli 
ambassador to President Sekou Toure, he 
told me that he will keep annoying him till 
he leaves. 

I think that the failure of this exper- 
iment and his disappointment caused by 
France and her allies, made Sekou Toure 
the first to respond to the call for Islamic 
solidarity believing that it could be the 
source of intrinsic strength in the face of 
foreign pressures. 

Do we create circumstances, or do cir- 
cumstances lead us? 

When we review the history of contem- 
porary leaders we notice how answers 
overlap, because those leaders think that 
the destiny of their country is connected 
with their own, hence this led to some 
sort of cult. In the case of Sekou Toure, 
he was plotted against and mercenaries 
were used against-him. Victims of such 
seditions were many including Dialo Telll, 
the former secretary general of the Afri- 
can Unity Organization, and Toure’ s se- 
cretary, Sheikh Yousef Nabhanl, whom I 
think is either dead or still in jail near Co- 
nakry. 

When one thinks of the relation be- 
tween man and circumstances I feel good 
to read an old proverb saying: * * Circum- 
stances are above the will of man, but his 
attitude towards them falls within his ca- 
pabilities." 

Many issues fall under this broad title, 
but the subject of our discussion under- 
lines the importance of stable consultative 
establishments in the face of changing 
conditions. I mean by this, the establish- 
ments that stem from the faith of the 

u’ « s Wstor Y aQ£ * heritage, and 
which reflect on the nation's actual aspi- 
rations, so as to allow the public to take 
part in the decision-making process. In 
this case the leadership will represent the ■ 
P®** of the pyramid, a part from the 
■ Wa o]Q and an outcome of live reactions 
and strong cohesion based oh Conviction 
and freedom of choice. 

that Sekou Toure, like . 
other Muslim leaders, made himself the 
ateolute^ruler.and the, only decision 
maker. Had Sekou Toure spent the last 
thirty years in; setting up that type of In- 
stitutions instead of sailing into unknown 
pecans, his era would not have ended by a : 
coup, led by a group of Junior officers! 

■ aud its implications must pot , i 

who 

Maxed Guinea s independence amidst . 
huge challenges, and left 1 behind him 
oride^nspiring memories for the Guinean 
whenever/they rpmembet ; 
th« c 0 l fivalism, ?nd that he was 1 


Fighting smart 

MEMBERS OF the LfS Congress ex- 
pressed their sense of frustration and 
anger at the revelation that CIA agents 
had taken direct action in the mining 
of Nicaragua's ports. The intention of 
the Reagan administration is not only 
to destabilize the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, but also to send a warning to E|. 
Salvador's fighters who oppose the US- 
backed government. 

Central America, the Reagan admi- 
nistration is trying to say, is too vital 
for America’s interests to let anybody 
else decide its fate, except the US ad- 1 
ministration. Even the people of Cen- j 
tral America are not to be given a voice 
in determining their own future. 

But I should emphasize that the disa- 
greement between the administration 
and the Congress In the United States 
over the mining of Nicaragua's ports 
does not touch the substance of the si- 
tuation. Both the Congress and the ad- , 
ministration are in agreement that 1 
some action should be taken against 
Nicaragua's Sandinistas. Both bodies 
see nothing wrong with destabilizing 
the popular regime. The congress, for 1 
instance, agreed to finance the contras 
who operate from Hondouras and dub- 
bed them freedom fighters. 

The US Congress is opposed only to I 
the Reagan’s administration’s ’direct' 
involvement in the Nicaraguan quag- 
mire. The difference is only over tact- 
ics. "The issue is not whether we’re 
going to fight for our interests in Cen- 
tral America," Democratic Represen- 
tative David Obey of Wisconsin said 
during the debate. "The issue Is, are 
we going to fight smart or fight stu- 
pid? Fighting stupid means to resort 
to old-fashioned open war in which a 
war Is officially declared, and the army 
is sent in open confrontation with 
"the enemy". 

• The Congress opposed the mining of 
Nicaragua’s ports because it can be 
interpreted as declaration of' war, 
which js neither wise nor needed in the 
definition of fighting smart. Direct 
involvement would also give 
the "enemy” the moral justification 
to go, as Nicaragua did, to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, for instance, 
and further implicate America’s inter- 
national reputation. The US Congress 
and the American administration are 
convinced now that in order for the 
campaign of destabilization to succeed 
in Nicaragua, they have to fight smart, 
or indirectly. 

Nothing, of course, is smarter than 
having another power to fight Ameri- 
ca’s little wars in Central America. 
And what power lends Itself easuy iw 
that kind of role. Yes, you guessed 11 . 
Israel. _ 

In order to make Israel's role in oe*' 
tabillzlng the Sandinistas more con- 
vincing, Washington is currently en- 
gaged in propaganda campaign aimeu 
at fabricating l a vital link’ between in 
PLO and the Nicaraguan government. 
In his latest radio addreBS to m® 
nation. President Reagan did just that. 
He even went a step further to include 
Cuba in the triangle of co-operation. 
He also hinted at the alleged exodus 01 
Nicaraguan Jews under the. threat o 
persecution. So, if Israel inter* 0 /*;.. 
Nicaragua it will ' look' as if the lau r 
is rising up to defend its own interns 
as "well. : ■ 

Here in the Arab World, we do not 
find Israel’s involvement in Africa^. 
Central America- surprising at ali.jV 
know that Israel has always^ . 
meant to; serve the interests or J n® ^ 
Imperialism in our region and inf"®; 
Third World at.larse. . 
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Flying across time to 
the ‘valley of ships’ 


» * By Yoshiko Sakurai 

‘ r a Associate Editor 

Two hours by semi-express from centra! Tbkvo southpast n - 

tion cal led Ohara. Six kilometers from the station is a bit? tun n*l t \ Sma 1 81 Way sta 

nel.The second is a poetic little one, just wide enough for a ^ 0thertun 

through. Enclosed in the tunnel's 'weL earthe^wa^f is ^^odwts^ine^^iwik Si? 

spirits of those who were sacrificed when villagers virtually hand tuf 0 ™ 0 !" thi 
than a century ago g virtually hand-cut the tunnel mo* 
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Atsuko is wonderful at pleasing visitors, and one of her specialties is to harvest the fres 

Wild gra T ,00k inedibIe ’ but tu ™ out to beta! 

viiw-^H,^,^'! 165 in , Fu r a ^ and a” are related. Unlike modern-day Japan, th 
Verbca ‘ m,d Paternalistic in its relationships. 

man He 86 T* * f “ fllIed by an old man > Aw^iya san, a rethedfete 

veZ fiahtina Si?' 7 ^ Bmv } mr f <* ‘he 1939 Nomonhan incident. In May of th. 
Li ^at tagan over a border dispute between Manchuria and Mongol]; 

L d d , t ° alr f tl ' ,ke3 and caval >-y attacks. Japan’s Kanto army, recriita 
with the RiiQ.in < JJ?l5'“ ade< I u ato in equipment, tactics and organization for any™ 
Ldly ^ed ar “ y Suffered 20 ' 000 casualties, and Awqiya-ssnn 

jJSte oftbe community, he looks after the villagers. Among them an 

managedto °" b Pr0blem9 ■ bU * b™* 1 * 

ingto ratehfish 1 Aft ^Ju ko8 / a , mily morethan 20 yeare ago. Both were skilled at div 
Sight baby son “ Tived - they found that Tlakeji was losing his 
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I Subcontinent in a turmoil 

I frenetic diplomacy is order of the day 


gy Sean O'Connor 

Special to WorldPaper 




JOHANNESBURG, South Africa-One 
thing is clear— a new political era is 
, dawning across the parched expanses of 
i southern Africa. What is not clear, 

| though, is in what, state this sub-conti- 
| m l in a turmoil is going to find itself 
: Mice the dust has settled. 

\ First came the fresh bid early this year 
r'ft relaunch the stalled peace initiative 
over Namibia. The effort continues. Be- 
. ides the more conspicuous role ployed by 
the United States to try to bring Namibia 
to independence, there emerged a new 
fncLor— a more determined approach by 
South Africa, Nambias guardian, to al- 
low the territory to move swiftly toward 
independence. 

Quite simply, South Africa appears 
anxious to rid itself of Namibia, and pre- 
sumably this means the P. W. Botha ad- 
ministration has reconciled itself to the 
possiblity of another Marxist gover nmen t 
on its borders. SWAPO (The South West 
Africa People's Organization), a Soviet- 
backed political group and guerrilla 
movement fighting South Africa’s occu- 
pation of Nambia, is, most observers be- 
lieve, almost certain to win an 
independence election in the territory. 

It is conceivable that Pretoria, from a 
political perspective, has grown frus- 
trated with the hoard of failed indepen- 
| dence efforts for Namibia and haB decided 
! toallow the present process to run its full 
course. The more likely reason, however, 
i ^ this new South African mood is the 
enormous coat to Pretoria of both fighting 
a bush war against SWAPO and also ad- 
ministering and economically supporting 
a fragile Namibia. 

Hand in hand with this latest initiative 
hare gone new contacts between South 
Africa and Soviet-supported Angola, con- 
fects aimed at thrashing out ways of expe- 
®fe8 a Namibian solution. 

These discussions Bhould be seen 
agaitmt the background of South Africa’s 
8u JP®ted support down the years of the 
rebel UNITA (National Union for Tbtal 
independence of Angola ) guerrilla 
fovement, which has been engaged in a 
Prelonged hiUnd-nm battle with Ango- 
^ effort to bring down Ango- 
PreBident Eduardo Dos Santos' 

Lnl^ reen f‘ ** or fc * me being, this 
j 1 . 8 ® 18 has been low in profile as fre- 
j^c diploma^ sweeps Africa’s southern 

. jJ?®® ihe way on the lush east coast, 
^ frican diplomats and cabinet 
“tens have also been at work— and in 
S^feshion, Ina matter of weeks, 
seri« S?’ ca ^ n d Mozambique, during a 
can ?[ I1 * e ®h n 8 s held in the Mozambi- 
Q a „. B l^*i Maputo, and in Pretoria and 
paclj drew up a non- aggression 



orfnl 8 splendiferous display of col- 

h, !a h-B. cer ®mony at a remote 
? a the banks of the mean- 
Itto JuS? afcl ^ ivsr ^-the border of the 
accord was signed by 
B ° tha ^ Mozambique's 
a Machei on Friday, 


sistance movement bent on overthrowing 
President Machel’s regime. Seldom has 
South Africa offered convincing denials. 

After careful scrutiny, the accord is sig- 
nificant because of the atmosphere in 
which it has taken place. South Africa, 
like the world outcast it undoubtedly is, 
has faced its hostile African neighbors 
with defiance from its southernmost 
perch.This agreement is a turnabout. 

In essence, South Africa— highly devel- 
oped economically and of awesome mili- 
tary might in comparison with its 
neighbors— has moved through three 
phases in its relationship with bordering 
states, and even those slightly further 
afield. 

During its first phase, South Africa, in 
spite of incurring the frenzied wrath of 
black Africa because of its racial discrimi- 
nation policies, maintained a correct and 
sometimes stoical diplomatic stance to- 
ward states such as Mozambique, Zim- 
babwe, Zambia, Botswana, Tanzania and 
Angola. Not only was South Africa ac- 
tively aiding Mozambique harbor author- 
ities in Maputo, but it was— and still 
is— the through route for grain imports to 
both Zambia and Zimbabwe. And in addi- 
tion, it remains an important trading 
partner with many of these black states. 

Then came the second arid more recent 
phase, which has been termed South Afri- 
ca’s period of "destabilization” tactics— 
the alleged support of rebel movements in 
neighboring states as a method of ce- 
menting its military and economic domi- 
nance in a region otherwise seriously 


SWAPO militants demon- 
strate against the 1978 
elections in Namibia, held 
by South Africa in defi- 
ance of a previously 
approved plan for UN- 
supervised balloting. 

Now there are signs that 
South Africa, too, may be 
ready to move on Nami- 
bia's independence. 


undermined by fiscal hardships. 

Last year, on more than one occasion, 
South African warplanes swept over the 
Mozambique border to bomb city center 
targets in Maputo purported by the South 
African defense force to be bases of the Af- 
rican National Congress (ANC). The 
ANC is a South African-outlawed black 
nationalist movement fighting in exile 
against the country’s continued political 
suppression of blades. 

The movement, which possesses a mili- 
tary wing, has carried out acts of sabotage 
and terrorism in South Africa, with two 
of its biggest hits resulting in enormous 
damage just over three years ago to the 
country's sophisticated multi-million dol- 
lar oil-from-coal processing plant, and the 
death last year of 19 people in Pretoria 
when a car bomb exploded in the capital. 

While the South African air attacks 
might not have been directed against Mo- 
zambique, they were a frightening re- 
minder— and were designed to be so— to 
the Machei government that South Af- 


"If fellow Africans are threatened by the evil of 
Communism, we shall assist them when our assis- 
tance is requested.Jnthe interestsof South Africa 
and stability on bur borders." 

P. W. Botha, 1983 
South African Prime Minister 


rica was prepared to make its military 
presence felt in devastating style. 

Really, "destabilization” was nothing 
more than blatant South African bully- 
ing. It was done, though, with shrewd po- 
litical intent. Neighboring states were 
left in no doubt they would, whether they 
liked it or not, have to take note of South 
Africa's wishes. 

Now, the third phase is under way— the 
Botha administration is offering peace to 
almost one and all. There are key reasons 
for this approach, which has clearly su- 
prised black African leaders and many 
Western observers. 

Over the past year. South Africa has 
fallen victim to a severe drought, and the 
cost to the Pretoria treasury is enormous, 
running into millions of dollars. Already, 
once-arid farming properties have turned 
to dust bowls, and in certain districts, toil- 
ers of the soil have deserted their lands in 
search of work in urban centers. 

And still the rain holds off. 

The plight of the black farmhands is 
worse— clauses in government policy 
place restrictions on their movement. It ib 
not as easy, and sometimes impossible, 
for them to legally hunt for jobs in the cit- 
ies. So, not only does South Africa have 
the crippling cost of the drought to con- 
tend with, but it also must grapple with 
the slump in the gold price, which until 
early this month had sunk below the 
US$400- an-ounce level on most major 
world markets. 

In addition, there is the escalating cost 
of that infernal Namibian bush war-ami 
the administration of their territory. It 
follows then that South Africa would 
want now, more than ever before, to rid it- 
self of the Namibian problem. 

On the Mozambique front, South Af- 
rica appears to have exploited two natu- 
ral disasters. Just recently, wide parts of 
Mozambique were hit by floods in the 
wake of cyclone Domoina, which spun 
across the country from the Mozambique 
Channel, causing death and destruction. 
Until then, the country— in a miserable 
financial state— had been stumbling 
along under the burden of a three -year 
drought. Mozambique was on its knees. 
And it still is. 

South Africa exploited this situation in 
several ways. Its headline-making talks 
with Mozambique held out to the be- 
leaguered nation the prospects of in- 
creased trade with South Africa, renewed 
tourism between the two countries and 
the signing of a peace pact, which would, 
observers believe, offer to Mozambique a 
decrease in the crippling activities of the 
Mozambique National Resistance move- 
ment. A neat package. 

In addition, South Africa is in the 
throes of finalizing arrangements for use 
of power generated by the giant Cabora 
Bassa dam hydro-electric scheme in Mo- 
zambique. Sout h Africa could do with the 
additional power because its own electric- 
ity grid is pushed to capacity, Seldom has 
either country in recent years been able 
to use the power because of sabotage acts 
at the dam carried out by the resistance 
movement. It is an irony indeed. 

South Africa has said often it will act in 
its own interests, and perhaps this will 
result in the gradual ineffectiveness of 
the resi stance movement. 

In the final analysis, the future for 
southern Africa looks a little rosier. 

But ultimately, there can only be real 
peace once South Africa’s racial segrega- 
tion doctrine has been abolished. 'Sis 
surely is, in the eyes of black Africa and 
the West, the true southern Africa dream. 


Sean O’Connor is deputy news editor of 
the Rand Daily Mail in Johannesburg, 
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The reports that follow from Mozambique and Angola were written by 
Carlos Castilho, a Brazilian journalist who specializes in African affairs. 

'One can feel the taste of peace' 

Weary, Mozambique longs for a break 


MAPUTO, Mozambique— On March 16, 
Mozambique and South Africa signed a 
non aggression treaty, the first such pact 
between South Africa and a black-ruled 
African country. 

In Mozambique one of the first inklings 
of such a possibility occurred on the morn- 
ing of January 17, when the 40,000 read- 
ers of the daily Notfcias, the only national 
newspaper in Mozambique, looked at 
their papers with surprise. Almost the en- 
tire front page was filled with news about 
Mozambique's relations with South Af- 
rica, a country until then characterized 
daily as the Number One enemy of the 
Mozambican government 

Common references to "the racist Pre- 
toria regime" or "the fascist Boers,” were 
replaced, beginning that day, with ex- 
pressions like "the South-African govern- 
ment" or "Pretoria authorities.” 

The peculiar policy shift in the paper 
controlled by the country's only political 
party, the Mozambique Liberation Front 
(Frelimo), was followed within a month 
by an even more surprising event. At 
10:00 am on February 20, an executive 
jet flying the blue-and-orange flag of 
South Africa landed at the Mavalane Air- 
port in Maputo, and from it stepped the 


South African foreign minister, Roelof 
"Pik” Botha, followed by several other of- 
ficials, among them the all-powerful Gen- 
eral Magnus Malan, commander of the 
South African army. 

Tt was the first time a high-level South 
African delegation had stepped on Mo- 
zambican soil officially since 1975, when 
Portugal was forced to give independence 
to its only East African colony. 

Nine years of undeclared war between 
the Republic of South Africa and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Mozambique had left 
both countries on the brink of exhaustion, 
threatening to turn the continent’s south- 
ern cone into the stage for a conflict be- 
tween whites and blacks or into a new 
"hot spot" in East-West relations. 

Mozambique was affected most. Ac- 
cording to a report made public in early 
February by the Planning Ministry, the 
war had coat Mozambique US$3.8 billion 
since 1975— this in a country whose econ- 
omy is recognized as among the eight 


poorest in Africa, where the annual per- 
capita income is less than US$200, and 
where the gross national product is less 
than $2.9 billion. 

The economic structure left behind by 
the Portuguese, who dominated the coun- 
try for 400 years, was another reason for 
the chaos that followed independence. 
Most of the poor countries in Africa are 
single-crop exporters. Mozambique 
wasn't even that. Until independence, it 
provided only services to its neighbors. 
South African minerals were exported 
through the harbor of Louren^o Marques, 
today Maputo. Tobacco and corn from 
Rhodesia, now Zimbabwe, were chan- 
neled through the Mozambican harbor of 
Beira. Malawi had, and still has, the rail- 
road to Beira as its economic umbilical 
cord. The Gabora Baasa hydroelectric 
dam, the largest in Africa below the equa- 
tor, supplied all its electricity to South Af- 
rica. 

Even today Mozambique has no major 


trmisport m-teries running norths 
All the railways and roads run eaat-WM : 
to serve the neighboring countries ft ‘ 
nancially, the country depended on \h 
payment, in gold, received by the 113 00) ' 
black Mozambicans who worked in’tft 
South African gold mines. 

With independence, the structure tf 
this "service economy" collapsed. The 1 & I 
million tons of South African and Rhod* : 
sian products exported through the Mo- 
zambican harbors fell to just 3.5 million 
tons. The number of black workers in the 
mines shrank to less than 40,000, and in- 
stead of gold the South Africans started to 
pay in rands, a non-convertible currency. 

As if ail this wasn't enough, from late 
1981 on there was an increase in acts of 
sabotage by the Mozambique National 
■Resistance (MNR), an organization 
founded in 1976 by the then chief of the 
Rhodesian government’s secret service, 
Ken Flower. In 1980, with a black and na- 
tionalist government coming to power in 
the new republic of Zimbabwe, South Af- 
rica assumed total control of the MNR 
through Colonel Van Niekerk, who orga- 
nized a training base for the terrorists u 
the city of Zoabostad in the Transvaal. 

The MNR started to launch ambushes 
and sabotage against government instal- 
lations and foreign technicians hired by 
the Mozambican government. The terror- 
ist action soon grew more violent, with 


Angola is 
willing to talk 

But a past filled 
with massacres 
makes a fast 
reconciliation 
unlikely 

LUANDA, Angola— US- Undersecretary 
of State for African Affairs Chester 
Crocker was the only one smiling at the 
February 16 meeting between Angolans 
ahd South Africans in Lusaka, Zambia’s ’ 
capital. After all, getting the two together 
was the first positive result of his four- 
year search for a negotiated resolution of 
.the war in southern Africa, 

The Angolans doubted that an easy so- 
lution would be found at the Lusaka 
meeting. First, the US State Department 
had. not established diplomatic relations 
with Angola, and the Angolans have al- 
ways considered the White House to be an 
unconditional ally of Pretoria. Second, 
the history of the contacts between South 
Africa and Angola has been so filled with 
aggression, retaliations, massacres and 
acts of sabotage that a speedy reconcilia- 
tion seemed unlikely. 

■ In the past eight years, the border war 
has brought 30,000 deaths, has forced 
mjjre than 200,000 people into refugee 
cajnps and has caused material damages 
and losses of betweenUS$2 billion and $3 
. ■ •. 

: ■ The: uh declared w4r : started on the 
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Mozambican children attend school in the cashew nut factory where their parents work. 
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• moriiitig ipf November 31,1976, When .the: 
aimed Popular Movement 


for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) de- 
clared the independence of the Portu- 
guese colony. 

The MPLA had been created in 1966 by 
blacks, mestizos and whites of European 
ancestry who proposed establishing a po- 
litical regimb in Angola dominated nei- . 
ther by a tribal nor an ethnic group. In 
1962, the MPLA began its armed strug- 
gle. Another movement— the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA) organized bv members of the Ba- 
kongo group from the north of the coun- 
try-immediately followed suit. The 
FNLA split in 1964, with one faction, 
forming the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNICA),.* . ; - ‘ C 
‘ , ThO MjF^A got close to thd USSR while . 
. theFNLA ended up being an instrument • 
offyobutu’s go^r^ent in Zaire and UN- . 
1TA flllieditself firfit with £he Lisbon colp- •; 


nial regime and later with South Africa, 
So, when the MPLA’s leader, poet Agos- 
tmhoNeto, proclaimed Angola’s indepen- 
dence in 1976, Zaire and South Africa 
invaded the country, one from the north 
supporting the FNLA and the other from 
the squth supporting UNITA. But before 
the invading troops reached Luanda, the 
Cubans landed in Angola in a gigantic 
transatlantic shuttle operation, comply- 
ing with a request from Neto. 

Cuban military aid, together with the 
quick diplomatic recognition of Angola by 
countries like Brazil, Portugal, Nigeria, 
Tanzania, Algeria and Zambia helped to’ 
. stop, the advice qf the South African 
. tToops, which hbd already taken positions 

. less than 200 km from the Angolan capi- 
tal, By February 1976, the invasions were 
neutralized, but the war tvent on along 
; the bpjdet pCNwnibfofol^ci called South 


West Africa), the former German cotoj j 
occupied by South Africa and for the | 
18 years embroiled in a guerrilla war 
blacks against whites. , , I 

From 1977 to 1980, South Africa pen®* 
ically attacked cities in southern Ang ®» 
claiming it was striking at Namibia 
guerrilla bases. UNITA, whose lea 
Jonas Savimbi intended to create ana' 
tonomous government along the Ang® 1 
Namibian border, started rece jy 1 J5 
material and logistic support from 
Africa. 'j 

'Dus confhsion of military actions w® 
diplomatic initiatives became even 
tangled when President Reaganca^® jr 
with the idea that became known m 
diplomatic circles as "linkage”-^ 
Africa gets out of Angola and Nam**, 
the 20,000 Cubans go back home. Ang_ 
and fcbe mujorifcy of the African county 
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kidnappings, murders and mutilations. 
Government officials were summarily 
shot by MNR commandos who, at least 
once a week, received supplies dropped by 
South African helicopters and planes. 

After 1981, the South African army be- 
come directly involved in raids against 
targets within the Mozambican capital, 
Maputo, a six-horn* car trip from Johan- 
nesburg. One of the chief targets was the 
African National Congress (ANC), the 
main South African black movement op- 
posed to apartheid. Last year, a com- 
mando attack destroyed a house, 
supposedly occupied by members of the 
ANC, less than a kilometer away from 
the residence of President Sainora Ma- 
chel. 

Mozambique's rosary of sufferings 
grew last November when the drought in 
southern Africa reached its climax. Two 
hundred thousand people were affected 
by the lack of rain that destroyed craps 
and cattle worth $154 million. It was un- 
der such circumstances that Maehel ! s 
highest adviser admitted the country was 
reaching "the limit of its ability to siu*- 
vive." In talks with Western leaders, 
Machel indicated that he was willing to 
negotiate and, likely as a result of prod- 
ding from those leaders, the South Afri- 
cans started sending signs indicating 
that they too wanted to talk. Washington 
gave its approval and what seemed before 
like an inevitable large-scale wav began 
to take on the appearance of a possible 
peace. 

In talks between "Pik” Botha and Mo- 
zambique's finance minister, Jacinto Ve- 
loso, the central issue was their 
governments' respective support for the 


"When the threat from 
South Africa disappears, 
and we believe it will with 
the independence of Nami- 
bia-then we won't need 
the Cuban presence here." 

Paolo T Jorge 1981 
Angolan Foreign Minister 


rejected this linkage. At the same time, 
buban-Soviet military assistance to An- 
gola had been growing since late 1982. 

It was under these conditions that in 
December 1983 South Africa launched a 
third large offensive against southern 
Angola. But this incursion was not as suc- 
^sful as previous ones. No important 
joihtary objective was reached, the Ango- 
511 resistance was much stronger than 
®PKtedand, most important, influential 
Bettors of the Afrikaner government and 
started to question the utility of a 
that kept on call all white South Afri- 
J^ales between 18 and 60 years of age. 
ror Angola, the war had had tragic con- 
fluences, particularly in the south 
1 i ^ * n ° 8 ^ 0 ^ country's food is grown. 

educed to less than half its 
level, and agriculture practically 
Jr®®® altogether. The situation was fuv- 
by the influx- of more 
cTh?? 00 refugees from Namibia. The 
j. try has not completely collapsed only 
anriif 6 .!^ Preserves of oil in, the north 
An fields in the west, 

: SouthAiricain Lu-' 

ittnt ^ continued to be as ret- 

thp , ■ ore ’ They 'warned that until 
. inoe^eridence of Namibia is guaran- 
stay— and with their fin- 


^ • ... . 


MNR and the ANC— the proposal being 
that South Africa would cease all support 
to the Mozambican rebels, while Frelimo 
would prevent ANC guerrillas from us- 
ing Mozambican territory as a sanctuary. 
Having cut this Gordian knot, the nor- 
malization of economic relations would 
follow, the culmination of which would be 
the awaited return of tourists to the 
beaches along the Mozambique Channel. 

Elimination of South African aid to the 
MNR would mean the end of the organi- 
zation and a refreshing break for the Mo- 
zambicans. On the other hand, 
restrictions on the ANC in Maputo would 
not mean the extinction of the black anti- 
apartheid movement, since Frelimo be- 
lieves that the South African nationalists 


"There are two things you 
cannot choose, brothers 
and neighbors. We can’t 
move our country." 

Samora Machel 
Mozambican President 


would find other ways to fight, especially 
through the United Democratic Front 
(UDF), an organization just formed le- 
gally in South Africa by a coalition of 


anti-apartheid groups. At least such rea- 
soning is being sold to several African na- 
tionalist leaders as proof that Frelimo has 
not made ideologically unacceptable 
withdrawals in the campaign against ra- 
cial discrimination. 

When “Pik” Botha returned to Preto- 
ria on January 21, the farewells were less 
tense than the greetings.There wore even 
discreet smiles. After the plane took off, 
one of the highest officials of the Mozam- 
bican Foreign Ministry allowed himself a 
little indiscretion by saying: "There are 
still many things missing for an agree- 
ment. Things like the war in Angola and 
Namibia. But I think that one can al- 
ready feel the taste of peace, for the first 
time in this country’s history.” 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 

A Program for 
International 
Conferences and 
A Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 

at the 

BELLAGIO STUDY AND CONFERENCE CENTER 
Lake Como, Italy . 

The Rockefeller Foundation invites persons from around the world to 
organize working groups and smaller conferences on topics of international 
significance at its Bellagio Study and Conference Center in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Foundation invites scholars and artists to spend about 
four weeks at. the Center working on individual projects such as a book, 
monograph, major article, painting or musical composition. 

The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful 
surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful 
discussion. Once at the Center, conference participants and scholars in 
residence are the guests of the Foundation. 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 
scholars in residence. The average number of participants at each conference 
is 22. Some preference is given to applications which address issues of 
: international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller 
Foundation: the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International 
Relations, Agricultural Sciences, Population and Health. 

For a full brochure on how to apply for the two programs, please fill out the coupon below and 
send to: 


Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator 

Bellagio Study and Name_ 

Conference Center 

The Rockefeller Foundation Address. 
1133 Avenue of the Americas ; 

New York, NY. 10036 U.S.A. City— 

' Country. 
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Mugabe's remarkable feats 

: : Zimbabwe spends more in education than in defense 
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l : ;i By Charles Rukunl 

1 1 : Special to WorldPaper 

I ! GWERU, Zimbabwe— Prime Minister 
i Robert Mugabe, once labeled an avowed 
,i ( Marxist who wanted to scrap holidays 
like Christmas, is following a path that 
has perplexed his critics. But it is one that 
j has nevertheless consolidated and en- 
I i trenched his support among most Zim- 
! babweans. 

i Contrary to popular belief, lie has 
| never departed from hiB objective of estab- 
. ; Hshing a socialist state. Rather, he has ac- 
;• cepted the reality that things cannot be 
changed overnight. He did, after all, in- 
. j herit a deeply capital istie country. 

. J In defense of his policy, Mugabe has 
1 said, "A country cannot depend on itself 
entirely, exclusively. It has to depend on 
j others for inputs because you need tech- 
. nology from others who h ave developed i t. 

I If capital can be acquired from any 
j source, you get it from any source which 
| offers it. What is important is, having got 
i the resources, do you put them to use in 
j pursuance of your socialist objectives? 
i According to us, we have begun working 
I on it already under the three-year plan, 

! although in a milder way than some peo- 
| pie would have wanted.” 

| Progress may be slow, but it can be 
| seen. Under Mugabe, Zimbabwe achieved 
a record 14 percent real growth in its first 
year. Due to drought and the world reces- 
I sion, this growth rate fell to 8 percent in 
the second year and to 2 percent in the 
third year. Finance and Economic Plan- 
ning Minister Bernard Chidzero predicts 
there will be no growth this year and a 


budget deficit of 450 million Zimbabwe 
dollars (at the official Zimbabwe ex- 
change rate this would equal US$409 
million, but US$62.5 million at the black 
market rate). 

Remarkable achievements have also 
occurred for the poor and rural people, 
who make up 80 percent of the popula- 
tion. Free primary education and health 
care was introduced for those earning less 
than Z$150 a month. Zimbabwe boasts of 
being one of the few countries in the world 
with an education budget higher than its 
defense budget (Z$414 million for educa- 
tion and Z$382 million for defense) in 
spite of the continuing threat from South 
Africa. School attendance has increased 
from fewer than one million to nearly 
three million. Average wages have in- 
creased from Z$50 a month to just over 
Z$H0. 

Mugabe's government has also gained 
the confidence of its neighbors. Within 
the Southern African Development Coor- 
dinating Conference, Zimbabwe has been 
given responsibility for coordinating ag- 
riculture, a very important task in light 
of the current food shortages in Africa. 
The country’s reserve bank is now the 
clearing house for the the Preferential 
Trading Authority, another crucial task 
because of the lack of foreign currency 
within African countries. 

But Mugabe’s greatest political 
achievement has been his winning the 
hearts of the white population through 
his polipy of reconciliation. Independent 
candidates who broke away from former 
Prime Minister Ian Smith now have 12 of 
the 20 seats reserved for whites on the 


Front-line states seek 
economic independence 

SADCC’s goal is regional cooperation 


By Carlos Cardoso 

Special to WorldPaper 

MAPUTO, Mozambique— A mqjor goal of 
the states bordering South Africa has 
. been to free themselves from economic de- 
| pendence x on that state. In 1978, even as 
j the war of 'liberation continued in South* 

!. erh Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), President 
I Seretse Khama of Botswana, in a meet- 
ing of the froqt-line heads of state, raised 
the question pf southern Africa's eco- 
nomic emancipation. All shared the idea 
that their politick! independence could be 
strengthened only if there was growing 
economic independence. 

, The Southern African Development . 
? Coordination Conference (SADCC) be- 
j came a reality when front-line foreign 
y ministers met in Gabogone, Botswana, in . 
1979. Ayear later, on April 1, 1980, leaders 
from eight southern African countries— ‘ 
the five front-line states plus Malawi, Le- 
sotho and Swaziland— and Zimbabwe’s 
„ prime ministerrdesignate met in Lusaka. 
The nihe signed what became known as 
the "Lushka declaration,” spelling out; 
SADCCls objectives and strategy. \ ■' - ■ . i : 
./■ Tliqugh proclaiming independence’ i 
from all foreign powers as its underlying; i- 
gftfll, the; declaration singled outapart- I‘ 
heid South Africa as a top priority. 7b put ; , 


it rather crudely, one could say that 
southern Africa’s economies, a sub-sys- 
tem in the context of overall regional colo- 
nial domination, resembled a cow with 
many heads, one in each country of the re- 
gion. The striking feature of this cow is 
that its tits are all in South Africa. 

Portuguese and British colonial rule 
had ensured its total and unchallenged 
economic hegemony in the region, Roads 
and railways ran to South-African ports, 
and only peripherally to Mozambique’s 
harbors. The port of Maputo existed 
mainly for the handling of cargo to and 
from South Africa. 

The Lusaka declaration named trans- 
port and communications as the key to 
SADCC’s development strategy, and in a 
November 1980 conference in Maputo, in- 
ternational financiers pledged US$850 
million mainly for transport and commu- 
nications projects. This fell short of the $2 
billion needed, but most observers argued 
that SADCC had "come to stay.” 

The South African government saw 
this as a threat to its regional supremacy 
and targeted Mozambique's railways and 
rpads for attacks by the Mozambique Na- 
tional Resistance. What the Mozambican 
authorities have termed "the phenome- 
non Pf armed banditry” was to be used 
more and raore in an attempt to make 
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100-se^t parliament after winning two 
successive by-elections last year, the first 
time elections were lost by the Republi- 
can Front in their history. 

This is not to say, however, that things 
have all been smooth. Indeed, Mugabe’s 
role has been tested more than any other 
leader in the country’s history. People 
who held capital prior to independence 
have never viewed Mugabe’B drive toward 
socialism as mild. To them he is not only 
heading them into economic chaos, but he 
is eroding their individual business 
rights by raising minimum wages and in- 
troducing employment regulations 
through which an employer can only fire 
a worker with the approval of the minis- 
ter of labor. Some therefore are running 
out of the country on the pretext of bank- 
ruptcy to open businesses where wages 
are not as high and where they can fire 
employees at will. 

Another problem has been land acqui- 
sition. Here the main difficulty has been 
donors withholding their aid or laying 




down conditions. The land question is of 
vital importance and one the government 
must quickly attend to if it is to retain U» 
confidence of the masses. 

The greatest problem, however, haa 
been security. After the government 
cleanup operation against guerrillas be- 
longing to Nkomo’s Zimbabwe African 
People’s Union (ZAPU) last year, the situ- 
ation has improved. Better relations 
have been established with Joshua 
Nkomo, a one-time ally who, after losing 
the general elections, tried to seek other 
means of gaining power. 

But South Africa— Zimbabwe’s major 
trading partner, even though the two 
countries do not have diplomatic rela- 
tions- took up the lost cause of the dissi- 
dents by creating ’’Super ZAPU” and is 
now helping the dissidents to infiltrate 
back into Zimbabwe. 

Recently an indefinite curfew was im- 
posed in Matabeleland South-the entry 
points of dissidents from both South Af- 
rica and Botswana-to deal with the 
problem. It seems that security will con- 
tinue to be the major challenge for Zim- 
babwe. 

Charles Rukuni is the Midlands corres- 
pondent for Zimbabwe Newspapers Lim- 
ited, publishers of the country’s two daily 
and two Sunday papers, 
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a y at a market in Maputo. The region has suffered from a severe 


SADCG unworkable through constant 
military pressure on its most viable out- 
lets to the sea, Mozambique’s ports of Ma- 
puto and Beira, and the railways that 
served them. 

But SADCC has not died and there has 
been no talk of shelving it In January, 
$717 million had been secured for trans- 
port and communications projects costing 
$2.9. billion. Of U9 projects, 6 have been 
completed, 20 are being implemented and 
9 are jyst beginning. For food, third In the 
list, of priority areas after transport and . 
energy, $38,3 million had been secured, 
and an additional $35.3 was pledged. . 

If negotiation^ between Mozambique, 
Angola and South! Africa bring peace to 
the region, whatwill it mean 1 to SADCC? 

. Sojne feel £outh Africa will push for 
rapid frad6 increases with the regionias 
well as more, capital investment, which, 


would seem to weaken SADCC's principle 
of reducing dependence on South Africa. 

Others feel that peace would guarantee 
at least the smooth functioning of 
SADCC’s key to development— Mozam- 
bique’s railways and ports and, on the At- 
lantic coast, the Angolan Benguela 
Railway and the port of Lobito. 

One feeling seems to be shared more 
than others: if SADCC was able to endure 
four years of military destabilization, it 
should ; be. able to maintain its strategic 
goal of regional and international cooper- 
ation no matter how many rands Pretoria 
throws about in an attertipt to regain sub- 
regional hegemony. 

Cdrlds Cardosq, , a Mozambican journal- 
ist, has coveredanumberofSAfiCC sum- 
mit jneetinga ondconfererices, ■ 


'Reform/ Pretoria-style 

It addresses everything but apartheid 


By Barry Streek 

Special to WorldPaper 

CAPE TOWN, South Africa— Every 3.7 
minutes during 1983 n black person was 
convicted in South Africa of contravening 
the "pass laws" measures designed to 
control the influx of black people into the 
cities in the "white” areas of the country. 
An independent study by Dutch Protes- 
tant churches concluded last year that 3.5 
million people had already been relocated 
into their racially designated ''home- 
lands"— and that another two million 

were under threat of removal. 

In the wake of the 1976 protests in So- 
weto and elsewhere against apartheid ed- 
ucation, repeated again in 1980, the 
ttovemment appointed a multiracial in- 
quiry into the education system. The gov- 
ernment rejected their recommendation 
that there be a single coordinating de- 
partment of education (it will have five 
ministers of education plus ten more for 
the homelands) but accepted the group’s 
suggested goal of eventual equality. The 
reality, however, is still gross inequality: 
last year the government spent about 
US$1100 on every white pupil, about $475 


on every 'colored" and Indian pupil, and 
$155 on every black pupil. 

These cold facts put into some perspec- 
tive the kind of "reform" that is taking 
place in South Africa. Yet there can be no 
douht that change is taking place under 
the Nationalist government, which has 
ruled the country since 1948. This change 
can be confusing, but it is significant. 

The recent negotiations between South 
Africa and Mozambique and the joint 
monitoring commission set up with An- 
gola is change, surprisingly so. Various 
fartnrs have contributed to this regional 
situation, but one element is uie 
ing Nationalist government in South Af- 
rica. And it is vitally important to 
recognize that however inadequate this 
change may be. it cannot be dismissed as 
’'cosmetic,” as some observers like to do. 

Certainly, some of the changes can be 
seen in this light: the breaking down of 
walls separating black and white people 
in post offices was seen as a sign of pro- 
gress by many white people, but is hardly 
a step toward changing power relation- 
ships oi- satisfying black political aspira- 
tions.This kind of reform is indeed part of 
the process of change going on in South 


In Namibia, the search is on 
for the right kind of election 


WINDHOEK, Namibia— In down- 
town Windhoek, Namibia's bucolic 
capital, there is a street with nothing 
special but its name. Its the Goering- 
strasse. When a foreigner shows sur- 
prise, the locals nervously explain that 
it is in honor of a certain German colo- 
nizer called Goering, without giving 
$!? tt r t * eta ^ s - Actually, the char- 

Germany’s Third Reich. Thisls proLa- 
bly the most glaring reminder of the 
time South West Africa, also known as 
Namibia, was a German colony. 

After the German defeat in World 
War I, South West Africa was put un- 
der the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations, which transferred it to South 
Africa in 1920 for temporary adminis- 
tration. The South West Africans en- 
thusiastically helped the South 
Africans expel the Germans, believing 
they would be free from the hated colo- 
nizers. But they soon realized they had 
J®® 0 mistaken. At the end of World 
War II, South Africa annexed Namibia 
despite international protests. The oc- 

im^ 0ri Was declared illegal by the 
UN in 1968 and ten years later the Se- 
curity Council approved Resolution 
436 supporting free elections in Nami- 

den &S 8 ^ lFS * Ste ^ towarc * indepen- 

^Maintaining control of the territory 
came a question of honor for the Af- 
rikaners who, since 1975, had trans- 
orrasd Namibia into a kind of "buffer 
ne against the Marxist regime in 

?k? ince tll0n num ^ er of 
^tn African troops in Namibia grew 

W it reached a total of 100,000 men, 
T IC ^ annua l cost since 1980 of froin 
S$6Q0 million to $1 billion a year. 
Urlng the 1970s this investment 
compensated for by the taxes col- 
f •• , - ° n tne extremely high profits ob- 
. -^ e< * from Namibian mineral 


production. But this year uncertain- 
ties of war and doubts about Namibia’s 
future forced a big drop in production 
and an acute reduction in the taxes col- 
lected by SouLh Africa. 

South Africa's Prime Minister P. W. 
Botha tried to revive the old plan of 
creating a government subservient to 
South African interests, similar to 
what had been tried unsuccessfully in 

ancc. It was a group formeKy 
"colored" and whiteparties thathadin 
common only their hatred for SWAPO 
and the certainty they would lose any 
election held in a one-man one-vote 
system. 

The new attempt calls itself the 
Multi-Party Conference (MPC) and its 
14 associated groups hold the same 
views as its predecessor. In an eventual 
free election, its support is unlikely to 
be more than 35 percent, according to 
the estimates of some UN officials, 
while SWAPO will get the majority of 
votes. 

The elections are the main problem 
in the current negotiations on the fu- 
ture of the 1.5 million Namibian inhab- 
itants. The UN insists on a general 
election under international supervi-. 
sion. So far, South Africa has been op- 
posed to this system and has been 
silent about the kind of popular consul- 
tation it supports as a first step toward 
independence. —Curios Castilho 
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Mozambican President Samora Machel (left) shakes hands with South African 
Prime Minister P.W. Botha on March 16, when the two signed the first non-aggres- 
sion pact ever between white-ruled South Africa and a neighboring black state. 






Africa, but clearly what is going on is 
more substantial than that. 

One of the reasons for the moves away 
from traditional Nationalist policies is 
the increased role of the military estab- 
lishment in the South African govern- 
ment and its perception of future trends. 
The military has frequently argued that 
while it will provide protection for peace- 
ful change, 80 percent of the problem is 
"political.” 

It concluded some time ago that far 
greater security would be achieved if the 
conflicts in southern Africa were not seen 
to be white against black, but rather dem- 
ocrats, Christians and capitalists of all 
colors against communist expansionism. 
To achieve this, it was necessary not only 
to broaden the support base for the de- 
fense force by including people of all 
races, but also to encourage their identifi- 

riod of aggression including suppui c im 
dissident movements in neighboring 
countries, now seems to have concluded 
that agreements between governments 
aimed at preventing violence are prefera- 
ble, whatever the problems, to escalating 
conflict and extended defense resources. 

Another reason has been the increas- 
ing realization within the National Party 
leadership that earlier policies were no 
longer working and that far greater effort 
would have to be made to satisfy the polit- 
ical aspirations of black people and, par- 
ticularly, the colored and Indian people. 

This realization had its traumas: a sub- 
stantial right-wing breakaway in 1982 
led to the formation of the Conservative 
Party, dividing the government’s Afrika- 
ner base for the first time. This group, 
which has 17 members of Parliament, re- 
cently demonstrated its strength by win- 
ning a by-election, capturing a once safe 
Nationalist seat. 


"Only two things can be said with certainty about 
the developing war in South Africa —that the 
whites will lose, and that the more fiercely they 
fiaht the more comprehensively they will lose." 
a Donald Woods, 1981 

Banned South African journalist 


Increasing links between big business 
and government, which is a fairly recent 
development, have also resulted in pres- 
sure on the government to introduce 
some reforms. The business establish- 
ment was shocked by the 1976 distur- 
bances in which more than 600 people 
died. It responded by launching the Ur- 
ban Foundation to upgrade the quality of 
life in residential areas and to help re- 
move immediate grievances. 

The government alBO is introducing a 
new constitution which will provide three 
separate parliaments for white, colored 
and Indian people , and a joint cabinet un- ' 
der an executive president for common, or J 
general, affairs. There are some who be- 
lieve that these moves are the first hesi- 
tant steps toward substantial reform, but 
others argue that the government is 
merely entrenching its power with •! 
slightly modified apartheid. 

liances, the !!. 

cratic Front, and the black 
consciousness-oriented National Forum. 
They argue that by excluding the African 
majority from the new constitution, and 
by insisting that they exercise their politi- 
cal rights in the ten separate bantustans 
or homelands, the government is extend- 
ing its base by coopting into the system 
some coloreds and Indians as well as the : 
leadership of the bantustans and black 
businessmen. 

Their stand is supported by the grim 
facts outlined at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle: pass law convictions were probably 
the highest ever last year, the relocation 
of people into their ethnic compartments ! 
continues unabated and little progress 
has been made in removing gross ineq- ■ 
ualities between black and white people, ■ 
as the education figures reflect. 

What this all goes to show is that re- ' 
structuring is taking place in South Af- j 
rica, and this has been given the label of ) 
"reform .” But the fundamental sources of j 
conflict and the relations of power are un- • 
touched, perhaps even entrenched. ■ 
Change of a kind there is, but grand •' 
apartheid— the exclusion of the, African | 
majority r-is still very much the name of ■; 
the game in South Africa. 

Barry Streek is a freelance journalist .j 
based in Cape Town, and co-author of the 
book Render Unto Kaiser. 
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Leader: Administrator-General Willem van Niekerk 
Former German colony. Status: governed by South 
Africa 

Population: 1,078,000 
Per capita income: $1,400 
Literacy: 28 percent 
Main exports: diamonds, minerals 
Major trading partner: South Africa 


Leader: President Jos6 Eduardo dos Santos SOUTH AFRICA ^ 

ISmT P ° rhl9USse coiony ' Date of independence: Leader: Prime Minister Pieter W. Botha 
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1975 V ‘ Uat9 ° T ,nd0pendence: t® ader: Minister Pieter W. Botha MAJOR GUERRILLA MOVEMENTS 

Government - sinala-nartv <*=>+« ™ a \ a *■ Former British colony. Date of independence: 1910 ^ " 

Independence ^ ^ state, no elections since Government: constitutional republic, general suffrage 
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j • independence » nr . .. . HU ,, u , a , oumoyo 

i S^apftT hcomef$59 1 ^r P ^^n 3 °' 938 $^m 

1 Literacy: 15 percent H? Mprta o IJ com0: $2 ' 700 

1 Main exports: oil. coffee . ? eracy: 99 P erc ? nt of whites, 50 percent of Africans 

j ' ~L __ Main nvnnrtf u i ■ i mu i a am ur0 5 

! — Major frading^rtners: West Germany, Switzeriand 

»a«aKM.i=:str .lasyw— , - - r „ .. . United States, Great Britain 
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Leader: President Quett K.J. Masire 
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frage ' ™mw protectorate of South Ah» ana ureat Britain 

. Population: 1 ,003,000 ° at0 of 'dependence: 1 968 

• Per capita income: $949 . ° Ve [ nn ]l nt: monarc hy with elected parliament, uni- 

- Literacy: 54 percent 2” 

: • Main exports: diamonds Population: 632, OCX) 

' Major trading partners: South Africa, Great Britain Litera^Temam 
: Main exports: sugar, wood pulp 


‘ : ; . : *- 0 3ders: King Moshoeshoe II, Prime Minister Chief 

• Lpabua Jonathan 

• Pdroror British colony. Date of independence: 1966 

Population: 1,438,000 

• Government: constitutional monarchy 

• For capita Income: $390 
. Literacy: 55 percent 

Main exports: Labor to South Africa, wool 
Major trading partner: South Africa 

’ V ' 

Leader: Ufa President Hastings Kamuzu Banda 
Former British coiony. Date of independence: 1964 
Government: single-partv state, elected narfipmon* 

I lflHMmnl «. .U — 

Per capita income: $168 

Literacy: 15*25 percent 

Main exports: tobacco, tea 

Major trading partners: Great Britain, South Africa 


Major trading partners: Great Britain, South Africa 
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Leader: President Julius K. Nyerere 

Former Portuguese colony. Data nf \nri anonr j a ^. 

l&on: 

Par capita income: $260 

Literacy: 61 percent 

Main exports: coffee, cotton 

Major trading partners: Great Britain, West Germany 
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s Leader; president Samora MoJses Macho! 

Former Portuguese coiony. Date of Independence: 
1.' 1974 

?• Government: single-party state, no elections since 
i; independence 
; Population: 13,047,000 
/ Per capita income: $150 


Leader: President Kenneth D. Kaunda 
Former British colony. Date of independence: 1964 

Per capita income: $575 
Literacy: 28 percent 

Main exports: copper, zinc 

M^trading partners: Japan, Great Britain, Saudi. . 


Leader: Prime Minister Robert Mugabe " 

Former British colony. Date of independence: 1965 
^cwernment: parliamentary democracy, univeraal suf- 

Population: 8,376,000 

Per capita income: $780 ; 

Literacy : 30 percent 

Main exports: tobacco, asbestos 

trading partnere:Zambia, Great Britain, Stouth 


NATIONAL UNION FOR TOTAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF ANGOLA (UNITA) 


Ever since Angola obtained independence from 
Portugal in 1975, the country has been in the throw of 
a ctwlwar that has pitted the Popular Movemsnt for 
the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the Marxist-oriented 
party in control of the government, against the Na- 
tional Union for Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) 
led by Jonas Savimbi. 

Savimbi's forces, estimated at 5000 well-trained 
guerrillas and 20,000 less well-trained troops, have 
achieved enough success, with the material and logis- 

!' ca, _ s ^ J PP° rt A of Sou * Africa, that most observers feel 
tne 25,000 Angolan government and Cuban troops 
cannot defeat them militarily. 

Politically, UNITA represents a major stumbling 
block toward an eventual settlement in Namibia. The 
stronger UNITA is, the less likely it is that the Angolan 
government will agree to removal of Cuban troops 
from the country. If the Cubans don't go, South Africa 
has said it will not pull out of Namibia. 

A s truggle for a people's freedom 
r)Mtl iVidoper icier always is initiated 
iiom within that com liry where the 
people mo oppressor!/' 

n Nujoma 


AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS (ANC) 


• ZJ 16 ^ r ' can National Congress was founded in 1912 
in the Orange Free State to fight for the rights of 
clacks in southern Africa. At that time, the gro< t insri: 
i^ethis goal through legal political actions. \y 
49, the ANC also adopted non-violent civil disobedi- 
ence as a tactic. 

. In l! 991 ' under the leadership of Nelson Mandela, 
e ANC went underground and began a campaign of 
sabotage against South Africa. But the group refrained 
lives destmc tive acts that would take many 

During the 1970s and 1980s, sabotage activity was 
stepped up, primarily from bases in Mozambique and 
esotno. But South Africa successfully intimidated 
Lesotho into expelling the ANC, and a recently an- 
nounced security "understanding" between Mozam- 
bique and South Africa likely means that the ANC 
ases will be closed down in that country as well. 
Mandela, 65, who has been in a South African 

P frt? n am 00 ^ 9 ® 9, ls considered the spiritual leader 
ot me ANC. The group's president is Mandela's former 
law partner, Oliver Tambo. 
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"We have offered the other cheek so 
many times there is no cheek left to 
; turn." 

* Oliver Tambo 

African National Congress President 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA PEOPLE'S 
ORGANIZATION (SWAPO) 


Sam Nujoma, now 54 years old, has led SWAPO 
since its founding in 1958. The group's aim is to free 
South-West Africa, or Namibia, from the control of 
South Africa, which has ruled the territory since World 
Warl. 

Nujoma, a member of the Ovambo tribe that makes 
up about 46 percent of the population in Namibia, 
heads up an organization that is likewise largely made 
up of Ovambos. South Africa has attempted to reduce 
support for SWAPO within Namibia by focusing on the 
group's tribal character. 

From his base in Luanda, Angola, Nujoma directs 
rads against South African troops in Namibia. In turn. 
South Africa has conducted raids into Angola to strike 
at SWAPO bases. South Africa's aid for UNITA guerril- 
fes in Angola has been interpreted as a means of pres- 
sing Angola into cutting off its support of SWAPO. 



TANZANIA 


MOZAMBIQUE NATIONAL RESISTANCE 

(MNR) 


Onginalty created by the white government of Rho- 
*Sfa, the Mozambique National Resistance is now 
Pported largely by South Africa. Their strategy has 
n primarily one of disrupting the economic func- 
^ of Mozambique. 

n ] 992f MNR raids temporarily severed all of the 
try's rail and road links to the rest of black Africa. 
f J rou P has also used the tactics of kidnapping 
9n technicians and of murdering and mutilating 
a °jfoment officials in rural areas, 
merit a . n ?^ U0 s willingness to sign a security agree- 
» m 9out h Africa is to ba attributed, at least in 
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Underground economy thrives in Peru 

New study reveals 


an extensive, and 
rrwre efficient, 
parallel economy 

By Enrique Gharri 

Special to WoridPaper 

LIMA, Peru —Latin American cities of- 
ten are portrayed as huge "villas mis 
orm, slums where people suffer from 
material want and spiritual frustration, 
nut, according to some recent, research in 
Ffaru, this picture may have to he revised 
A four-year study by the Institute Li-’ 
bertnd y Deinocrncia shows that behind 
the villas miseria, behind the seeming 
poverty, behind the Latin Americans who 
look tired and exploited, there is a vigor- 
ous underground economy, one that is 
neither regulated nor taxed. 

The study shows that at least 65 per- 
cent of the workingpopulation is engaged 
toll time in the underground economy, 
xnat means that people are not only 
richer than is generally assumed, but 
also that official laws apply to only one 
dw of ewwy three working Rsruviana. 

Underground corporations are in- 
volved in virtually every sector, from the 
so-called replacement economy that man- 
ufactures minor parts for assorted ma- 
chinery to the most sophisticated 
industries that produce such things as 
motor vehicles and precision instru- 
ments. 

Some sectors are dominated by the un- 
derground economy. Garments produced 

economy, for exam- 
total production. Underground shoe aim 

furniture industries account for close to 
75 percent of the nation's output of those 
goads. If we went by official figures and ig- 









no«d this economy, then two out of ever. The success 
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placo is known as "Polvos Azules ” or point J n Lima any other 

Blue Dust, after the old colonial name of m-irp n™ °^ W0 transfers and at a 

the street where the fair is located and is thai ! 10 US cents - Such 

1 - 1 - 1 . * — * ho efficiency stands up well in comparison to 

Eighty-five percent of the™* bSls ^ md P roblema of urban transpor- 
lmeB are controlled by underground oper- vitality" of ' ^s'nnnffi/.'i a T 1,Tlt:ries - 
ators who crowd the streets every day. ^° nor ^ “ «» 
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presence of the "pueblos jovenes” (young 
townsltoat cover 66 percent of Lima’s ter- 
ritory. These are not towns, nor are they 
young— they are the local expression for 
villas miseria, created as a consequence 
of the housing shortage over the past 40 
years. Housing in the pueblos jovenes has 
ewived from thatched roofed huts to sol- 
idly built multiple dwelling units. 

Bysome estimates, the underground 
constniction industry has built more, and 
more efficiently, than the Peruvian gov- 
ernment m the past 30 years. The con- 
££? program launched by President 
Fernando Belaunde Terry will produce, 
at the most, about 30,000 new housing 
units during his five-year term in office. 
By contrast, the underground construc- 
tion sector could build twice as any units 
in just one year. 

Hernando de Soto, director of the re- 
search project, feels that the main reason 
for this huge unofficial economy is a com- 

^ a *'™ 0 . f , the ^Se influx of people mov- 
ing firan tire country to the city and an 
inefficient bureaucracy that makes al- 
mcBt any economic undertaking difficult. 

Tb prove the point, de Soto’s team tried 
an experiment. They pretended to start a 
email gm-ment company and followed, 
step by etep, all the official procedure 
naoassary to obtain operating licenses. It 
to<* seven months of five-day weeks and 
eight-hour days to fhffil] all the bureau- 
crane requirements. 

., E J? n fooygh the 1 researchers had de- 
cided at the beginning not to pay 

brih^boH? r i e8) -i n Mven instence8 

bribes had to be paid to keep the expert- : 


ment going. Tb really speed up the pro 
ess, the researchers estimate they won 
have had to pay about 30 bribes. 

Unlike many other countries, de Sol 
says that Peru’s underground economy 
special both in that it is far from bein 
marginal and it is not associated wit 
criminal activities. Instead, it provides a 
organization of work that allows new! 
arrived migrants to pursue productive at 
tivities. Underground corporations do nc 
identify themselves with other privat 
corporations, which they scorn as beingii 

WUI1U. 1 fn \ 

Peru’s underground economylsTuglS; 
organized. Because it is outside the pre 
tection of the law, it has had to generat 
its own set of rules to give security fa 
transactions and to assure property 
rights. Extra-legal rules have arisen fa 
cover property rights in the settlements 
peddlers’ locations and transportatioi 
routes. 

According to the legal researcher on de 
Soto’s team, the efficiency of the under 
ground economy is not based on the eva- 
sion of legal responsibilities but on the 
establishment of this new system of unof- 
ficial "laws,” The team is preparing fl se- 
ries of projects to bring the country's legal 
institutions into harmony with the popu- 
lar industrial and commercial revolution 
embodied in the underground economy. 

The high competitiveness of the unoffi- 
cal economy, the prosperity, the sophisti- 
cation of its technology and 
organizational structure have all con- 
vinced the researchers that it is a phfl' 
nomenon similar to the industrial 
revolution in the West, Only in this case 
the revolution has been spontaneously 
generated without taking into account 
models, principles, the law or even the 
power of the state. 

Peru’s underground economy could be 
a model for a Latin American industrial 
revolution. Here, the economy of the poor 
people is not clandestine, casual or mar- 
ginal— it is a free market economy mov- ; 
ing forward. 

Enrique Qhersi is editorial writer for the 
daily newspaper La Prensa, in Lima . 
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Soviet films gain fans 

wave takes a wry look at ordinary lives 


r 

i eiivhi Brucan shot dead— a far cry from the glorious epics of the great 

| Editor In Eastern Europe patriotic war. 

j AS* 38 A. typical production of that school is Danelia’s 1979 

; jpHAREST, Romania— The Soviet film "Station for "Autumn Marathon,” filmed on the dreary, chilly back 

• is currently packing two large movie houses in Bu- streets of Leningrad. Basilashvily plays the role of an un- 

• J™. and 0 the r East European theaters after beating happy translator caught between a nagging wife, a de- 

yttendance records with 40 million viewers in the manding mistress, a morose neighbor and, on top of all 

1 jjjjL these, an unbearable boss. Here, the banalities of every- 

| ^opening and closing scenes are shot inside a harsh, day life are turned into a humane and witty film. 

■ (faSinS penal camp in Siberia— the only well-run in- Some of these films have been misunderstood in the 

Son presented by director Eldar Riazanov in an ar- West, revealing once more that cross-cultural perception 

testing film that skillfully combines a romantic love is not easy. Tarkovski’s "Stalker” is a case in point. While 

£ Jjth breathtaking tidbits of social satire-some- in New York the film went almost unnoticed and review- 

iis» grave and sometimes hilariously funny. ers praised mostly the acting, the Soviet intelligentsia 

A provincial railway station— ideal for a brief encoun- considered it a masterpiece with deep philosophical 

w-istheplace where shattered waitress is attracted to meaning, 
allied Muscovite pianist on his way to the penal camp 
after taking the blame for an auto accident committed by 
hij alienated wife. Starting in an amusing way, like a 

hide-and-seek game between adults, the idyll grows into m-| , 

Ins love, bringing out what is best in both partners and F II 1^ M / 

eventually driving the woman to overcome the hardships ■ H M m KJ §1 !#■ 4 

tfa 2000-mile trip through the Siberian winter to visit ■ ■ ■ M \ 

him at the penal camp. JB_ JL U/V^I/k 

In the process, the waitress has to end an affair with a ^ 

i luppy-go-lucky train attendant who dealB in black mar- /• fll H 

jket goods and sneaks a quick 20 minutes in his compart- I vl 

>ioeat with her whenever the train comes through. An !■ ■■ |l ■ | 

odd character, this "spekulant” gives Riazanov a chance H II |fl I | 

logetlnto the underworld of the "second market,” and to 
describe in striking sceneB its mechanisms and opera- 

tea. In particular, a strong woman who runs the local op- R1ICIMFCC w/rrif I|\JTF 

eration says some harsh things about the quality of the DL'li' Luu WIjEiIVIIiIIj 

feed sold by state stores— lines that set audiences gig- 

gling loudly all over the EaBt. UUU/. , , f. 

! The success of the film relies heavily on two of the ijij / U 111 DUSIIICSS, LUMinCC 

i brightest Soviet Btars—Liudmil la Gurchenko and Oleg , , 

, Basilashvili. Nikita Mikhalkov, who portrays with zest gOVCmfllCnt, lllClUStry Of 

] Ibe gregarious black-marketeer, is also one of the leading , 

Soviet filmmakers. tllC prOICSSlOIlS. 

"Station for Two” is the climax of a series of excellent 
; movies that started in 1978-1979 and have thrilled Soviet 
audiences ever Bince. Apparently, after decades of stag- 

jBtton in Soviet filmmaking, we are witnessing a revival fkfi ( 1 / 

in the Btate of the art. In addition to the long-standing flWltti . j 

edition of Russian Boul-Bearching with mystical over- CFU/u 1H lOp allu 

tones so striking in Tarkovski’s films ("Rubliov” and, . j ■■ 

more recently, "Stalker”) or in Mikhalkov’s "Siberiad ,” middle management. 

a few directors have turned their cameras on life as 
t ie in the 8oviet Union, generating what amounts to a 
JJ^ave in Soviet filmmaking with a sharp focus on or- 

It was Shushkin, novelist-turned-film-director, who Tfi «« 

ranched the trend in the early 1970s. He brought on the arC UU 

Scre8n tho tragic story of a man returning home in the « j c riiroptnrc 

postwar years only to find an armed gang operating full a DOartl UI Ull CLLUI D . 

^hthe countryside. Refusing to cooperate, he is 


As to the second genre— everyday films— Eastern crit- 
ics were surprised with the Oscar awarded in 1980 to 
"Moscow Doesn't Believe in Tsars ,” a film they found 
rather shallow. Actually, the film was immensely popu- 
lar (30 million Soviet viewers) for the very simple reason 
that it showed for the first time a Soviet woman, man- 
ager of a big factory, being just as interested in love aa in 
modern technology. 

The unprecedented popularity of the new generation of 
filmmakers points to a significant shift in Soviet movie- 
going tastes. The audiences seem to be fed up watching 
both idealized workers exclusively preoccupied by pro- 
duction performance and by the genre of films typified by 
the country girl falling in love with a tractor. Faced with 
a realistic presentation of ordinary life, movie goers 
thrill with recognition of habits, defects, sins and long- 
ings that are their daily lot, and they accept noble ideas 
and feats only in such a context. 

Thus, the moral impact of social satire is a thousand 
times more effective in educating a socialist society than 
all official exhortations. 

Silviu Brucan, former Romanian ambassador, is past edi- 
tor of the national newspaper Scinteia 


The Eads Speak 
forThemselves 

BUSINESS WEEK INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIBERS: 

m in business, finance, 52 1 have policy or 


V&n in business, finance, 
government, industry or 
the professions. 


98% in top and 
middle management. 


a£7i have policy or 
operational responsibility 
for company’s international 
business. 

87°/0 are non-U.S. 
non-Canadian citizens. 


58% are on 
a board of directors. 


941 


traveled by airline. 



86 % work for 
a company doing business 
outside the country 
where they work. 


$87,000 average 

household income. 

$737,000 average 

value of assets (excluding 
residence). 


8 o Ur ce: Erdos and Morgan, December 1980, A Profile of Buslneat Week International Subscribers. 
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Tarkovsky's "Stalker,” a more trad* 
ticking, mystical Soviet film 
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Test- tube babies come of age 

man — 7 - : ^ ■ * - - . ^ 


By Sally A. White 

Special to Whr/dPaper 


MELBOURNE, Australia -The 17 chil- 
dren who romped in Melbourne’s Pitzroy 
Gardens looked like all the others who 
wore enjoying family picnics in the city’s 
favorite park. They squealed and ran and 
cried and smiled. But these children were 
specie 1 They were all so-called "test-tube 
babies. 

Melbourne, capital city of Australia’s 
second most populous state, Victoria, is 
home to two teamB that have an enviable 
record of success in the new medical tech- 
nology of in-vitro fertilization. 

Since the first "IVF” baby, Louise 
Brown, was born in England in July 1978 
some 300 children have been born to pre- 
viously infertile couples. Nearly half 
some 140, are Australian babies. 

Just a few-some of the children born 
in Vlctona Hospital between 1981 
and 1983— made it to the picnic reunion. 

T® .J'® 1 ’® houncin ff evidence that in- 
vitro fertilization is now an accepted tech- 
mque in Australia to overcome infertility. 

Jan Brennan, who, with husband Len 
organized the picnic get-together, had 
trial for 11 years to have a child. Finally 
m desperation, the couple sought help 
from the Queen Victoria team. After sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts on the pro- 
gram, Jan conceived. The result was 
rru J? Jaime, now a lively two-year-old 
The Brennans planned the IVF picnic 
partly to keep in touch with the other par* 
ents who knew the suffering that infertile 
Jty causes and the. joy of giving birth at 
last. But it was also to show the Austra- 
lian public that the test-tube babies are 
happy and healthy, just like the thou- 
sandA of youngsters conceived tradition- 
ally. 

The record of the Melbourne IVF teams 
■ ^excellent. Of 140 live births, only one . 
child had any serious disability— a heart 
lesion which has since been corrected by 
. surgery. The child is now two years old 
and progressing well. 

The two teams-leaders among Aus- 
tralia’s seven IVF units-have notched ' 
up a number of records since the country’s 
first test-tube baby was born in 3980. On : 
January 6 this year, the world’s first IVF ■ 
quads were born at the Royal Women’s : 
Hospital. ; 

Melbourne has seen the birth of the 

world's first IVF twins and the first donor , 

* embiyo baby in which the egg from a do- 
nor was fertilized in the laboratory with : 
sperm from a husband whose wife then ! . 
had the fertilized egg transferred to her : a, 


own womb. One of the Melbourne teams 
achieved the first pregnancy using a fro- 
zen embryo and. in south Australia, an- 
other team was responsible for the 
world s first test-tube triplets. 

Mr. Ian Johnson, who heads the Mel- 
bom-ne Uiuversity-Royal Women’s Hospi- 
tal TVF unit, believes Australia got a 
head start in the new technique partly be- 
cause the country relies heavily on 
wheat, wool and meat for export earn- 
ings. The search for techniques that could 


taiqmniques 

increase stock numbers developed a body 
of people with the expertise to be able to 
adapt those techniques to human infertil- 

v * 

Dr. Alan TYouson, the senior scientist 
on me Monash University-Queen Victo- 
ria and Epworth Hospital team, is one 
such person. He graduated in animal hus- 
bandly from Sydney University and stud- 
ied sheep reproduction before moving to 
the Monash team where he has overseen 
the development of a range of innovations 


The little invasion that didn’t 

Attempt points up Guyana’s iUs 


By Frank A. Campbell 

Special to W orldPaper 

OTTAWA, Canada-Four days before 
Christmas 1983, in Cleveland, Ohio, a 
group of Guyanese Canadians took deliv- 
ery of a set of machine guns, grenade 
launchers and guns with silencers. They 
not only paid their suppliers, but prom- 
ised them that after assassinating Guya- 
nese President Forbes Burnham and 
overthrowing hia socialist government 
they would help establish the Mafia in 
Guyana. 



■ agricultural project . ■. 


Butsomethingwent wrongfor the plot 
ters-members of the Canada-based Con- 
MrvaUve Party of Guyana. The people 
with whom they had painstakingly 
worked out the deal were not represent 

th VeS i?f Si? aniZed crime 88 the y bad 

thought They were members of the On- 

£:s anith6Unw 

edty called them, and their willingness to 
sell out their former homeland to orga- 
nized crime to fulfill political goals, high- 
lights some of the problems of 
this small, newly independent 
country. 

Guyana— a member of the 
Commonwealth and the only 
English-speaking country on 
the South American main- 
land— has more land, space 
and natural resources than 
the rest of the Comonwealth 
Caribbean. The country has 
fewer than a million people— 
about 10 people per square 

n a ! d .’ specially since 
the fall of the Bishop regine in 

Grenada, one of the most left- 

wing governments in the area. 

Apart from the recent coup 
attempt, one seldom hears 

i about any serious public oppo- 
, the government. 

. .Opposition spokesman like 
Mr, Rashee Thakur, an execu- 
. Uyd member of the Canada : 
; Support GRbup of the radical 
; Guyana-based Working Peo- 
Pie s AUiance (WPA), claim ■ 
^at the government has to- • 


rateg haVe im|5,Wed *•» tea m “ 

Mr Johnson said that Austr.B. 
searchers had been able | 

mone stimulation metho^S 1 
increase the chance of concenU™ s' > 
ing hormone stimulation instead^' 

medical°feams could mnhofSe ^ 

^hichthe^^r! 

But equally important is mm*, • ^ 
acceptance. "The local comn^ni? 1 ' i 
ceptance has delayed a lot of peopled 

“n J pletleycomft: ,, t:rS& 

quite comfortable with IVF” l d 
§ W shown that 74 

g approve of IVF and the approval 

£ score continues to rise despite, or£rha L l 
** % b f^ se L of * 8 great deal of public /£• 

| niqut ^ GthlCS ° f 811 89peCta of tho lech- 

t nn ^, UStrali ? n ^ teani8 have had what 
p appears be Q monopoly on IVF babies 
| {j ecause ’ Ml ' J °hnson says, the country 
“■ ^ ablg ^l and a bi S tbrough-putofpa 

* 

tih f u But a f es no reason why the rest of 
the world should not catch up "One of the 

nice things about IVF is that it has a good 
to- J^ ternatl0na .l fraternity, ft is a totally 
free community and any advances are im- 
mediately shared and incorporated into 1 
everyone s IVF programs.” 

to Sally A. Wh ite is executive assistant to the ' 

?n managing director of The Age, a daily 
ns morning newspaper in Melbourne. 

t tally subverted the electoral system and 
has made peaceful political change well 
nigh impossible. 

Though opposition parties are allowed 
to publish their own newspapers, most of 
the media is controlled by the ruling fto- 
r pk 8 National Congress. Also, Burnham’s 

cunning and the opposition’s ideological 
3 diversity have kept these parties so di- 
’ vided that today the main opposition 
■ group, the People’s Progressive Party 
beaded by veteran Caribbean 
■ Marxist Cheddi Jagan, is perhaps closer 
! to the ruling PNC than to the WPA. 

A measure of the many paradoxes of 
Guyanese pol itics today is the significant 
opposition to a coup attempt against a 
government that has earned so many ene- 
mies and which, even among its sup- 
porters, finds its support more lukewarm 
than at any time during the past 20 years. 

One reason is that the nation suffered 
so much violence in its immediate pre-in- 
dependence phase that it has not yet 
quite forgotten the horrors of that vio- 
lence. In 1964, the third of three succes- 
sive years of racial and political strife, M 
Guyanese died, nearly 1000 were injured, ,i 
26 women were raped, about 1600 build- * 
ings were damaged by fire and more than , 
1760 persons were hauled before the | 
courts. ; 

Guyana in 1964 was a nation £one mad. 
Later that year, Forbes Burnham became 
premier and, two years later, he led the | 
country to independence. Since then, , 

. whatever his failures— particularly in 
the economic sphere— he has tried with 1 
tremendous, success to turn the country 
away from racial politics. 

These are some of the considerations 
that members of the all-Indian Conserva- 
tive Parly of Guyana obviously failed to . 

; take into account, when they, planned 
their Christmas coup ! 

. , , l - : . 

Frank A; Campbell i& a former member of 
; th? Guyana Cabinet a*id also that counr 
by* fortner 'ambassador to Cuba. : 

. -.ill ■ 1 
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Afghan rebels find “un AMI” 


French doctors kelp where official agencies can’t 


By Hamlet Paolsttl 

Senior Editor F 

e 

BOSTON, USA— In Afghanistan the newB spreads faBt. c 

Ho need for satellite antennas or complex international 1 
linkups. Whenever a new team of foreign medical doctors t 

arrives at one of the several villages controlled by the c 
Modern guerrillas along the P&ryshir Valley, everybody f 
knows-even the Soviets, whose troops entered the coun- p 
try four years ago in support of a frail Marxist regime. 

And the bombs start to fall. The doctors, who come in to a 
bring some medical relief to the civilian population, find r 

themselves indirectly being the cause of more destruc- f 
tion and sorrow. r 

Laurence Laumonier and Pascal Mathey are two of t 
these doctor8.They visited Boston in late February to lec- c 

tore at Harvard University. Both are members of Aide I 
Medicals Internationale (AMD, a French medical relief i 
organization, and no newcomers to the world of interna- 
tional ironies. Their own organization was founded in t 
1979 with the intention of sidestepping bureaucratic red 
tape that in effect keeps medical and humanitarian help 
from reaching the neediest in war-torn countries. 

With undeclared wars being fought in many areas, it is 
increasingly difficult for the traditional relief organiza- 
tions, like the International Red CroBB, to help since they 
work only through proper, recognized channels. But with 
agrowing number of governments— all along the politi- 
cal spectrum— denying even the humanity of their ene- 
mies, the only way medical relief can reach those in need 
(fit is through some bold action that dispenses with for- 
mal recognition and international niceties— or, as put by 
Laurence Laumonier, a tall, elegant woman, "clandes- 
tinely." Enter AMI— with or without visas. 

The members are 400 doctors and nurses, all French, 
all volunteers, 28-30 years old, with 2-to-3 years of experi- 
ence, who go wherever they feel there is a need for their 
skills. Their non-religious, non-political organization is 
supported by private donations, and they are willing to 
answer any call for help, from any country or region. So 
for their two- three- or four-person teams have been in 
Honduras, Chad, Haiti, Laos, Lebanon and Eritrea. And 
Afghanistan. 

AMI’s teams of doctors and nurses have been going 
into Afghanistan from neighboring Pakistan since 1980. 

With the help of the Moslem guerrillas, the miyaheddin, 
they cross the border on foot through mountain passes, 

In the mornings, they 
examine an average of 
50 patients, and in the 
afternoons they instruct 
Afghan students. 

walking 10 to 12 days, carrying on their backs heavy 
Packages with medical supplies that should last three 
Months. Horses are few, expensive to hire and mainly 
used to carry weapons. TTiey then stay during their four- 
w -six-month stints in small villages where there is no 
ruaning water or electricity, living with local families. 

The only help the medical teams get is an interpreter, 
though the soft-spoken Pascal Mathey explained that af- 
, , ve or six weeks the doctors are already communicat- 

JJ? ia a ragged but efficient local dialect For their work, 
arouse is transformed into a makeshift hospital, with a 
jW functional operating room, a small cabinet for the 
and medical equipment the doctors bring with 
em and arecovery room. In the mornings they examine 
Parents, an average pf 60 a day, and in the afternoons 
' “struct Afghan students in three-month-long para- 
^^“^urites.The evenings are dedicated to listening 

811 ongoing war is clearly seen. Dr. Mathey 
nialnutrition, almost unheard of some years 
now widespread. And surgery, mainly major am- 
DttihW 8 ' ^ 0,1 ihoroase. On top of these war-related 

to He v an d the visiting doctors also have 

the traditional afflictions of a poor nation 
^^ theinfant mortality rate is 40| percent and where ■ 
tneningitis, measles, trachoma and whopp- 
are ijon^jh illijesses, ; •: 


All this was no surprise. Dr. Laumonier says they are 
prepared to face what she calls "all the Third World dis- 
eases.” Besides helping to alleviate the emergency needs 
of a civilian population caught up in the middle of a war, 
AMI has as one of its main goals the practice of preven- 
tive medicine in all the areas in which it operates. At any 
one time, about a hundred AMI volunteers are in the 
field, working with Indians in Latin America, for exam- 
ple, or helping to bring relief to the civilians of Beirut. 

For a worldwide operation such as this, AMI’s costs are 
suprisingly low. Their budget for a four-doctor, four- 
month operation is just US$12,000, all inclusive, from air 
fare to medical equipment, even including a portable X- 
ray unit. But even so, they are always pressed financially, 
and their visit to the US had, among others, the objective 
of generating wider financial support Charmingly, Dr. 
Laumonier remarked, "Please, do not forget to print our 
address, 119 Rue des Amandiers, 76020, Paris, France.” 

Unfortunately, the price they pay is not always a ques- 
tion of currency. Ayear ago a French doctor was captured 


by Soviet troops near Kabul, forced to "confess” his 
"crimes,” and after a mock trial was convicted and con- 
demned to eight years in jail. Only after a huge campaign 
all over France, with newspaper ads, support from intel- 
lectuals and politicians and pressure on the Afghan gov- 
ernment was the imprisoned doctor freed. 

It was a sort of happy ending, but the members of the 
AMI know that they are running a high risk whenever 
they go on a mission. They also believe that "the right to 
medical treatment has no frontiers” and are very willing 
to work for that principle despite the consequences. 

One consequence, as pointed out by both Drs. Laumo- 
nier and Mathey is that most of AMI’s personnel, after 
they come back from Afghanistan, cannot stand the 
sound of low-flying planes or helicopters. There are so 
many bomb attacks that no one can survive unscathed. 

Dr. Laumonier recalls that once, just after coming 
back from one of her stays in Afghanistan, she could not 
stand the roar of a landing plane and had to run to take 
refuge in a nearby building. She dismisses the incident 
as something minor compared to more important and vi- 
tal matters, like those people all over the world in need of 
medical care. There is so much to be done.... 


Pan Am. 

First In Space. 
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The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 747 or L-101 1 
Clipper* is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

First In Comfort. 

And as you settle into your Space Seat, 
your Pan Am Sleeperette® Seat this sense of 
spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 
There's space in front of you, around you, above 
you. But above all, space to give you something 
so very rare in air travel today, a sense of privacy. 

First In Food And Wines. 

And because of the comfort so much space 
bffers,.Pan Anil's Five Star Dining is gracious. . , 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And you'll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier. 

First In Service. 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class’ 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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T London 
Business 

4 School 

founded in 1965 as a centre or excellence for management studies to provide: 

A wide range of Executive Programmes 
A full-time and part-time Master's Programme 
Short specialist courses 

Rar further details contact: 

Mimi Kirfce-Smith, London Business School. 

Sussex Place, Regent's Park. London NW] 4SA. 

Please quote WPI 


A GLOBAL APPROACH TO MANAGEMENT TRAINING 
THE ARTHUR D. LITTLE MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


Strategic Planning and Management 
for Agribusiness 
April 23, 1 UK-1 -dime 1 . 1 »H-I 

Six-week program for agribusiness and puhlic sector mmiaL'crs 
Program includes; ' 

• forecasting supply and demand through the year 2000 

• technological developments 

• competing in the international marketplace 

Strategic Planning unci Management of 
Human Resources 
July 16, 198-4 - August 2-i, 1984 
Six-week program for personnel or industrial relations 
special tats, general managers who must integrate Lhc 
management of human resources with the strategic plans of their 
, organization and consultants. Program includes: 

• acquisition and development of human resources 

• improvement of productivity * 

• computer applications to human resource management 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc.. fMEI) is 
the one place where career-oriented men and women from all over 
the world receive practical training to prepare for increased 
responsibility in business and government. 

For complete information on any of the MEI programs including 
the eleven-month Master of Science in Management degree 
program write or tel ex: 

Admissions Coordinator 

Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute 
36/114 Acorn Park 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 US. A. 

Telex No. 921436 

/fb Arthur D. Little Management Education Institute, Inc., 
is a subsidiary of Arthur D. Little, Inc., the international 
research, engineering and management consulting firm. 


Boston, MA 02109, USA 
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USA FARMLAND-Safe secure 
investment, property management 
services 
Quick Realty Co. 

P.0. Box 449 
McCrary. Arkansas 72101 
Telex 3725487 ACI Ul 


US.TAX RETURNS 

Experlly prepared tor aliens and ex- 
patriates by former IRS agent with 12 


years experience. 

Write to: M. Rothschild, 3043 First 
Ave., San Diego, CA 92103. USA for 
information. 



BA Degree in 7 major 
areas ■ BS Degree in 
Com/JMter Science • 
AA Degree • Cultural 
program • intensive 
English Program • 
BFA: Parsons School of 
Design • Summer Ses- 
sion: 18 June-27 July 


31 avenue Bosquet, 
75007 Paris, France 
Telephone 555.91.73 
Telex: ACPARIS 205926F 
US Advisory Board: 
PO Box 1 1 5, Demarest. 
New Jersey, USA 07627 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES 
FOR 

DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR 
MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 
STARTING JULY 1984 

Concentration Areas: 

* Industrial Policy and Strategy 

■ Enterprise Strategic Design 

* Managerial Control 

■ Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 


The programme is offered by 
R.V.B., a recognized institute in 
managerial capability development 
for the developing world. 

R.V.B. is linked to the Delft Univer- 
sity of Technology and has more 
than 30 years of experience in man- 
agement development. 

for further information please write to: 

I r. R. Samson, 

Head, MBA— Department 
R.V.B., P.0. Box 143 
2600 AC DELFT 
THE NETHERLANDS 


STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

■ British and American university preparation 

• Excellent facilities & staffing 

• Labs/Computer/Languages (including EFLj 

• Sports/Cultural excursions 

Summer school courses in languages during June, July & August 
Write for details to: 

MONTE ROSA INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
CH -1820 Monlreux. 

Tel: 021/63 53 41 Tfelex: 453 267 ROSA CH 


PUBLIC MANAGERS earn a 
POSTGRADUATE CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA 
or a MASTER'S DEGREE 

at a leading State university in the U.S. 
in the beautiful New England region. 

°, f ofCcmneclicut offers postgraduate 



for advancement to the highest posts. 

Programs are available in: 

• Computers in Management and Development 

• Energy Project Management and Analysis 

• Financial Management 

• Fundamentals erf Management 

• Local Development Administration 

• Management Analysis and Computer Applications 

■ Performance Auditing 

• Personnel Management 

■ Project Management 

1 S W ic D ? slgr l and Management of Training 

^ :?J ema,,0n f p TO m can also I* Hie tot part of a develooment 
oriented program that leads to a master's degree in public affairs P 

education, social work or business administration. 

Ifyquare 

a middle or senior level manager 

in a public organisation 

with a good bachelor's degree i 

Infhe u!s! ereSled ln "*** aqua,inca,ion fr^a leading University 

Write for further details to The DlrectorjPS International 
' Institute of Public Service 
, . • ; University of Connecticut 

. /. v 1380 Asylum Averiue 

H4rtfort,'CT06105U.S.A. . ’ 

: - Telex: HQHFD 643067 


RECYCLE NEWSPAPERS intoF.*, 
proof Inaulution MoUrinl. Snloor^ 

mcnl packaged or Joint Venture/ Ik 

BYPRODUCTS. INC.. P.O. BOX Z Mr 
CHORY, ARKANSAS VSA m, 
TELEX 3725487 ACI UI. 2101 

EMPLOYMENT USA 

“ na,S - d ° a° U Want 10 w °* in 

w "aa te*; 

etaM^ UPrC “ 4 ' 81000 ^ 

CHAMBERUIN SUMMER 
programs 

New England Adventure 
29 Plymouth Street 
Middleboro, MA 02346 
(617)947-7825 

Chamberlain Frontier Challenge 
247 Main Street 
Lisbon. NH 03585 
(603)838-6233 

Join in the adventure and excitement ol 
expeditions through the New England 
mountains, forests, and coastal 
waterways. Small groups leave (he base 
camp in teams embarking upon each 
expedition with the goal of earning the 
most points toward winning the 
Chamberlain Challenge. 

Write or call for more Information. 


coLurnrfia 
pacific 
arJiocusipy 


NONRESIDENT BACHELOR, 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPLISHED INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia Pacific Univarsity, the 
largest nonresldantial gradualeuniver- 
slly In the U.S. , with over 3.5D0sliJctan!s 
and 350 PhD faculty, has been author- 
ized by the State of California to gram 
nonresident Bachelor, Masierand Doc- 
toral degrees in numerous fields, includ- 
ing Business, Psychology, Engineering, 
Health, and Education. 

Degrees areearnedlhroughacom- 
blnation of full academic credit for tile 
and work experience, and completion of 
an independent study project in rhe 
student's area of special interest. The 
time involved is shortenedduetoaccel- 
erated, self-paced learning. The cost la 
under $3,000. 

Columbia Pacific University Isattrad- 
ing accomplished Individuals, members 
of the business and professional com- 
munity, desiring to design ihelr own 
projects and receive acadBmlc acknowl- 
edgement lor their personal achieve- 
ments. May I send you more Information? 

R.L. Crews, M.D., President 

COLUMBIA PACIRC UNIVERSITY 

141S Third St., Sulte2304 
San Rafael, CA 84901 
Call Toll Free USA: 800-227-1617, ext. 480 
California Only: 800-772-3648, ext. 480 


INTERNATIONAL 
ESCORT SERVICE 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 
and other U.S. cities 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 
330 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. 10019 

CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 

PARIS 

and other European cities 

as well as other 
International countries 

Call New York telephone 
number 

Multilingual escorts available to travel 
anywhere nationally or Internationally 

-i 

MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND 

BUSINESS CHECKS ACCEPTED 
Hih aWard-wCmlng service has been 
featured es the fop A most exclusive 

Escort Sendee by US* International 

news medtplndudfhg radio end TV- ■ 

. Limousine and alrpdrt jrfdcup Is avaB- 
. • ebte,..-: 
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Sarajevo's sound and light show 
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Nikola Miscevic, a psychiatrist-turned-business-rep- 
reeantative from Belgrade, who was one of the legion of 
Yugoslavs drafted to help host the Winter Olympic 
games at Sarajevo, was stamping his "moon boots’* to 
keep warm on the snowy slopes of Mt. Bjelasnica. 

"Yes, we’re trying to do everything we can. We’re very 
pleased and proud to have so many international visitors 
here,”said Miscevic, a consummate public relations man 
in his telltale blue and gold parka marking him as a 
ranking official. "It’s like a celebration, a convention and 
a world’s fair for us, all rolled into one. I hope you’re en- 
joying it, and anything we can do to help....” 

His smooth words prompted an abrupt question: "So 
what’s the high point of all this for you?” 

Miscevic paused, with a smile. "Well,” he said, "we’ll 
know in a few minutes now won’t we!” 

And suddenly at this moment, Miscevic lost his cool de- 
meanor, indeed lost his cool altogether with thousands of 
other Yugoslavs crowding the ski slopes as he strained 
for a look at the tiny skier in the starting gate high up the 
mountainside and began to clap and chant hoarsely, 
,l Yuri...Yuri...Yuri" a small voice in an ever-growing cre- 
sendo of sound for the next 90 seconds. 

This was the momont Yugoslav skier Yuri Franco 
®ae slashing down the giant slalom course on the sec- 
of his two runs. In fourth place among over 50 skiers 
atm U9 countries after his first run, 61/100s of a second 
behind the leader, Franco shaved enough time off in this 
fccohd run to end up in Becond place overall and to earn 
Hilver medal. 

ft was the first medal of any kind ever won by a Yu- 
Nav in a Winter Olympics, and that evening at Sarqje- 
Ws crowded central plaza when the Yugoslav flag was 
™«d under frigid night skies and the medal presented, 
Tun Franco was the toast of the town and of all the peo- 
Pl 0 frf Bosni a-Herzegovina, who, among other things, had 
acce Pted a 2.5 percent cut of their base salaries for three 
^to help pay for the Games. 

inere were of course other toasts in other towns, if 
tj 300 quite to popular and poetic as Yuri Franco: the East 
speed skater Karin Enke who won two gold and 
silver medals; the superb British ice dancing team of 
? 0rv ^ Christopher Dean, who recorded the 
r™U slate of perfect 6.0 scores from the panel of nine 
American skiers, twin brothers Phil and' 
^eMahrewho, nearing the end of their skiing careers, 
an unprecedented one-two in the men’s slalom on 
lagt day of competition. 

.was also an Olympics of atmospherics. In the first 
^lowing snow storm outdoors competed with 
Sfp ^acrid cigarette fumes generated by a counfry 
Ins VS**** smokere at the indoor arenas. Overrid- 
lJlt, snow and smoke was a spirit of warmth and 
contrary to Sahyevo’s lDH place in his- 
aw?!, ^ officials and uno®cials^ we re, like pdis- 

• ^©ddly, helpful a|nd proud. 

lYugoalavsmileS sid 1 sllvoVitz, howeve^. 
eiit of the Gpines was ever appari 





the different teams reached a new 
like Coca- ; 


Cola and the popular Yugoslav Elan skis far outnumber- 
ing the athletic pins. 

The most commercial aspect was in the golden touch of 
television.The Games had been floated financially by the 
American Broadcasting Company, which paid $91.5 mil- 
lion of the $140 million total cost of staging them, for the 
exclusive rights to broadcast the games to the American 
television audience— and thus to sell commercials at a 
higher rate than this. 

The network did, by all accounts, a fine job for the US 
television viewer, mixing live action and commentary of 
the many different events with mini-documentaries of 
how this or that athelete had reached this pinnacle of 
winter sports. But the network crowd was also a bit over- 
bearing at times. With fully 1000 of the 4000 press per- 
sons accredited to cover the Games, ABC it seemed was 
constantly underfoot 

The most glaring example of this occurred during the 
moment of glory for the British ice dancing pair, Tbrvill 
and Dean. After skating to Ravel’s Bolero and clinching 
the gold medal with a virtuoso performance, the pair 
mounted the podium at center ice in the Zetra rink to re- 
ceive the gold medal with only officials and the silver and 
bronze medalists sharing the spotlight. But suddenly as 
the legions of press people were held at bay behind the 
boards, a lone camera person dressed in blue jeans, with 
the umbilical cord of her mini-camera dragging behind, 
walked boldly onto center stage and closed in on the Brit- 
ish pair like a dentist with a drill. It left an uncomforta- 
ble feeling of television having abandoned the audience 
to play the lead role itself. 

Patron of the arts 

The Thte Gallery on the banks of the Thames in Lon- 
don is noted for its very fine arts and artistic traditions. A 
special exhibit this winter may giye it a little notoriety 
for politics as well. 

The exhibition featured works of the German-born, 
New York political artist Hans Haacke. Variously de- 
scribed as an abstractionist and collagist who has been 
influenced by such differing masters as Jackson Pollack 
. and Mondrian, Haacke is celebrated for works of biting 
social commentary, much of it directed at corporate bene- 
factors of die arts. His work, supercharged as it is, has 
not appeared in any major New York gallery since 1970. 

. The exhibition at the Tfcte explains why. The majority 
take off on and twist existing advertising campaigns of 
ma jor corporations. He has, for instance, reproduced a se- 
ries of smart Leyland Motor company ads featuring the 
Jaguar and the Land Rover with the motto "A breed 
apart” and "A world that has been created for the leader, 
not. the pack.” But in place of the derailed ad copy, 
Haacke; quotes from testimony given by Leland officials 
for unfair labor practices in South Africa, Other works 
build ori ads by the Belgium arms manufacturer Fabri- 
que Nationals SA. and it’s marketing line, "We believe 
in the pbwer of creative imagination” as well as ads for - 
the German chocolate manufacturer and patron of the 
arts Peter Ludwig and the Canadian mmeral company 

Al ffl p. • fi 

Haacfce’B art is p^erful and penetrating. On p mid : 
winter Saturday it drew longer and harder stares from; 
the g^ery ‘goers than all the other penjianent und sp^ 
rial exhibits. Two political portraits attracted the most 

■ attention. , . > ■ • . ■ ■ 

The first, a Haacke portrait of Ronald Reagan looking 
distantandbeffigerent,^ wasmountedona waliwiGi ared 


carpet and brass stanchions before it— and on the oppo- 
site wall a huge, wall-sized photograph of an anti-war 
rally of a hundred thousand in Hyde Park. 

The second was of Britain's own Margaret Thatcher, 
looking both prim and regal in a powder blue dress sur- 
rounded by works of art and book jackets with the names 
of political supporters, ranging from the British ad 
agency Saatchi and Saatchi that has handled the Con- 
servative Party image, to other patrons like Southeby’s, 
British Airways and the Tate Gallery itself. Entitled 
"Taking Stock,’ ’ the portrait rudely ridicules. 

Haacke's work ranks with the harshest political com- 
mentary ever shown in the Tate and has occasioned some 
righteous huffs and puffs from Britain’s artistic estab- 
lishment. Credit to the Thte of course that it was shown 
at all— but not too much credit. In the literature on sale 
describing the exhibit, the Bingle piece not reproduced or 
discussed was the one that touched the rawest and most 
proximate political nerves, the portrait of Mrs. Thatcher. 

"I know it’s a bit embarrassing,” said a Tate guide, 
when tickled about this. "In actual fact, the portrait 
wasn’t completed in time for us to describe it properly.” ! 

Mifune as a goose 

Japan’s master macho movie actor, Toshiro Mifune; 
seemed to be enjoying the review of his works as much as. 
his attentive audience. 

He strode to the stage with a grin after each ten- 
minute portion of a film highlight appeared, translator 
in tow, to remark about the particular role and the spe- 
cial demands of working with the renowned Japajnesa 
filmmaker Akiro Kurosawa. This was the opening of an. 
eight-week festival of Mifune's works, and a large crowd 
had been attracted by the man as well as the movie. As. 
one devoted fan memorably put it, "Someone once said 
that wanting to meet a famous person just because you 



Ibshiro Mifune in the title role of " Red Beard,” a 296$ 
film directed by Akira Kurosawa. 


' like what he does is like wanting to meet a goose because 
you like 'pate de foie gras.’ I want to meet Mifune so 1 can 
bow to him in sincere gratitude for the superb entertain- 
ment with which he has enriched and cheered my life.” 
Those present got this and more. The film highlights of 
classics like "Rashomon” and "Yqjimbo,” and the epic 
battle at the climax of "Seven Samufyi where the fight ; 
,'ipg warriors and; peasants stumble and fall in the mud . 
aim rain like many ten pins un.der the fine toucjjt oj 
• Kurosawa. The crowd was stunned as the screen yrehk 
dark. Mifune alowjy took the stage; * 'It's funny, the thpej. 
Samurai left; standing there have all died. And the fW 
■ you just SEty lying in the pmd remain alive today” • 
.: ftine, as always^ offered more than just ^ the part. 
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THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL BUSINFSS MFTwnp y- 

IT MAKES USING IKE PHONE 

A SOUND BUSINESS DECISION. 


Talking business with the 
U.S. on the AT&T Network saves 
a lot of money. 

First, it's the fastest way. 
Anything that saves time is 
like money in the bank. 

Next, the AT&T Network 


PARIS 


AT&T's international audio 
teleconferencing service is cost- 
effective, too 

AT&T's operators can put 
you in touch with as many as 60 
locations in the U.S. at one time. 
Which means you can get every- 


CHICAGO 


A network that takes you 
everywhere in the U.S. 

And operators to arrange 
teleconferencing. 

More cost-effective services 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network. 

International service to and from the continental US. 



goes to every phone in the U.S., one you do business with coast 
no matter how remote the area, to coast together more frequently. 

And offers operators, should H y ' 

you need help. 

Then there's the fact that 
nothing gets attention like an inter- 
national call. 

And when you get attention, 
you get results... fast. 

Calling adds a personal 
touch. An informal conversation 
lets you exchange ideas, persuade 
and convince. ^ 

Get a quick decision. 

Just the tone of a voice 
can set you on the right track. 
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da rkling one man show 

Mr. Faulkner did indeed write 


By Kathy Kaklsb 

Star Staff Writer 

FNCH ANTING, lively and touching j£ trod ^ 
e words that come to mind as thern & 
one watches “Oh Mr. Faulkner, Do 
You Write?" the one-man show 
which American actor John Maxwell Tbe . 
will present at the Royal Cultural banging 

Centre on Thursday 3 May. the unw 

dually h 

And the Nobel Prize winner of 1949, ists) art 
William Faulkner did actually write — somethi 
much to Clark Gable's surprise. Faul- a hint oi 
tner’s works are considered to be the best aboltshe 
literary embodiment of the beating pulse raent, 1 
or the American South. read^ 

Yet, one does not have to be a member d h 
of the literary elite to enjoy this show, for thern a{ 
it includes nothing of literary criticism to 
grasp or sophisticated vocabulary to com- Faulk i 

prehend. It is Faulkner, the man, who is to ail th 
dealt with — the simple and yet sensitive, his min 
[he humourous yet serious person whose the plac 
burning ambition led him to abandon the the rea 
life of an ordinary Southern gentleman Russia, 
and direct his energy into the “least re- shied a\ 
ipectable and less paying' 1 job of writing. nalists a 

The presenter of the show, actor and 
laywrlght John Maxwell, along with his 
riend, playwright Tom Dupree, based the For 
rail condensed and we II -organised script ^ ^ 

oo research into Faulkner's letters, spee- th£ 

dies, recordings and films as well as on kner gjl 
the personal recollections of Mississipians * * 

who knew him. The outcome is a charm- t[ re d of 
ing and accurate presentation of Faul- can « t gc 
tner's character and poetic eloquence. thing, t 
The setting is Faulkner’s study at let me. 
‘home" in the state of Mississipi. The time, v 
lime is 1949. Faulkner has just been in- The fur 
formed that is to be awarded the Nobel that soi 
prize. His audience are the journalists gut I fi 
who have come to his home seeking an it." 
interview. It is through this intimate 
“interview" that Faulkner, the articulate But h 
writer and the accurate philosopher as himself 
well as the suffering and enchanting man. in front 


introduces himself, his family, his sou- 
thern background and beliefs. 

‘ Unwanted’ 

Tbe play opens with Faulkner madly 
banging at his typewriter, punishing it for 
the unwanted prize he is to receive. Gra- 
dually he notices the cluster of (journal- 
ists) around him. ’ ‘ May I help you with 
something?" is his first direct utterence, 
a hint of southern hospitality immediately 
abolished with his straightforward com- 
ment, "I told the press that I don’t give 
interviews . .when 1 die, my epitaph will 
read — William Faulkner, he made books 
and he died", all drawled in a heavy sou- 
thern accent. 

Faulkner chats on, explains everything 
to ail those who are curious to know bow 
his mind works, why his hometown was 
the place that inspired him as an author, 
the reason behind his refusal to visit 
Russia, his stay in Hollywood and why he 
shied away from undergraduates and jour- 
nalists and ran to the security of drinking. 

Agony 

For potential writers and anyone who is 
keen to understand why authors put up 
with the agony and sweat of writing, Faul- 
kner gives the account that is true for so 
many. ‘ 1 1 mean, sometimes I get awfully 
tired of the anguish and the sweat, but 1 
can't go on without it (writing). For one 
thing, the characters of my books won't 
let me. They keep screaming at me all the 
time, wanting me to get back to them. 
The funny thing is that when 1 do, I feel 
that some of them try to hide from me. 
But 1 find out about it and 1 write about 
it.” 

But how does he write? Faulkner asks 
himself as if there was an undergraduate 
In front of him asking that question. ‘I 



John Maxwell 

hear voices", is the simple yet mean- 
ingfully compact answer. 

“1 write about the South because it’s all 
I know", Faulkner chats on. “But the 
setting is incidental because I write about 
man, the truth in his heart,... The only 
three subjects 1 write on are love, money 
and death." 

Acceptance 

Recollections of "home" are numerous 
and touching — all the humorous as well 
as tragic incidents of Faulkner's life and 
family are well said — to the point that 
Faulkner breaks down and cries. 

The play comes to an end with Faulkner 
deciding to accept his prize although he 
remains reluctant to do so. But as he put 
It, he owes it to a lot of people, those who 
are still alive and those who have crossed 
the border to death. “They’ve waited a 
long time to be proud of me,” he con- 
cludes. 


William Faulkner 

Then the audience becomes those who 
have the honour to hear Faulkner’s touch- 
ing acceptance speech. His farewell is 
suitably hospitable, “Qh, I'll tell Uncle 
Ned to be sure to let you in again. I 
wouldn’t want you to think I was unsoci- 
able." 

John Maxwell, himself is a son of the 
deep south about which Faulkner wrote 
with such delicacy. He created his one- 
man show after a decade of teaching 
speech and theatre at a junior college. 

Watching the show one can't help fall- 
ing a little in love with Faulkner and one 
certainly feels the urge to rush to the 
nearest library to find his works. 

In addition to his performance on 
Thursday, John Maxwell will be holding a 
workshop on his show on Friday 4 May at 
4.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre. For 
further information on the workshop con- 
tact the R.C.C. or the American Centre. 


Faten Hamamah returns to the Egyptian screen 


By Reem A. H. Yasln 

Special to The Star 

FATEN HAMAMAH, popularly 
wown as the ‘‘Lady of the Arab 
Screen” has finally returned to her 
countless admirers after a prolonged 
Jbsence. The film marking her re- 
tom, ‘The Night Fatma Was Ar- 
rested’, has been the talk of Amman 
tor the past weeks. 

i first appearance as a child 

twtth Mohammad Abdel- Wahhab in the 
jilm “A Happy Day”) more than forty 
Wars ago, Faten Hamamah has made her 
jjy unwaveringly to the summit of star- 

l ^ c s ^ e acquired as Lady of the 
s ween is undoubtedly well-earned, 
raien has always conducted herself with 
dignity and treated her talent 
win the utmost respect, never stooping to 
ny work which could be called common 
or trivial. 

kqjMy perceptive and deeply com 
encious artist, Faten Hamamah has al- 
rmS been m ®ticulous in her choice of 
'os — a choice governed by the me an- 
ient of the role and the ethical con- 
len f of the film, 

■JSLA**- therefore, not surprising that 
scre?A se c en V ear absence from the 
been deliberate. She was deter- 
nothing to do with the pre- 
rclal cinema which she felt 
J by producers who provide 
oats rtai mnent with the sole aim of 
nwney, This has resulted in films 

to ; “ y — 

^®VFaten '{Ud decide to return to the > 
“P chose her own screenplay and 
Apr own producer.*; 

-ub.t with any- film Jnwhioh 


comes from the striking simplicity of her 
performance. 

Faten' s most distinguishing quality has 
always been the unaffected naturalness 
with which she acts, a quality that en- 
dears her to all her viewers and makes the 
effect of what she is conveying strikingly 
felt and even more deeply appreciated. 

But Faten Hamamah's great popularity 
is not simply based oil admiration for her 
unaffected nature or -on the attraction of 
her smile. It is a natural reaction to 
Paten's own respect for her audience s In- 
telligence and taste. Her films always 
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Fpten Hamamah 

have substance whether they are dealing 
With political, social or personal prob- 

tems. . Women ' 

■ Mostly concerned with the problems 
facing women, Faten Hamimah has po - 
t rayed many different;, types « varied I* 

p«wS£lty. origin. “ d 

jcujnsUQpes as ctjuld pomIMjj be. 


All of them, however, share one thing: | 

they are seeking a way out of a dilemma. ( 
■I Want a Solution’ was the title of one of : 
her best films ( directed by Saiid Marzouk) 
and followed the fight of a woman seeking ; 
a divorce and hindered by the laws that ; 
deny women the right to end a stale and 
unhappy marriage. 

Another strikingly realistic film, depict- 
ing the prejudices faced divorcees, was 
the great hit ‘No Condolences for the La- 
dles. ’ 

Apart from the urban characters which 
Faten has portrayed with inborn grace and 
style she has gone deeply into peasant 
life She has shown the hardships of rural 
women and their sufferings such films as 
‘Sin’ (A1 Harara) based on a novel by 
Youssef Idris and directed by Barakat. 

She delved further still into the life of 
Upper Egypt to illustrate the fatal effect 
that the immobile traditions of that parti- 
cular region have on women in a film that 
was one of her earliest master pieces: 
•Song Of The Curlew* also directed by Ba- 
rakat and based on Taha Hussein s 
great novel of the same name. . 

Dialect skill 

In all her films, Faten has been noted to 
excel in the use of dialect. She has mas- 
tered the Upper Egyptian * Saidi’ accent as 
well as that of the simple villagers for the 
numerous peasant girl roles she played. 
Playing roles of sophisticated upper class 
women she has always been the epitome 
of classy elegance and impeccable style. 

• Her latest linguistic addition is her mas- 
tery of the dialect of the Suez Canal area 
which enhanced the realistic effect of 
•The Night.... 1 ’ and greatly added to its 
; authenticity. . . j : ' ! 1 : 

“The Night Fatma : Was Arrested" is 
set in. Port Said in the early days of the 

Egyptian revolution of 1952. i 

With stunning photography and breath-. 
. taking scenes;; in authentic settings, the 


film scans the period preceding the eva- 
cuation of British soldiers and the termi- 
nation of foreign occupation of the coun- 
try. It registers the nationalisation of the 
Suez Canal and the ensuing attack on Port 
Said in 1956. 

It analyses critically the existing sys- 
tem, showing its effect on the country. 




Symbol 

Egypt is here most appropriately symbo- 
lised by the character of Fatma herself: 
guardian to her orphan brother and sister, 
selflessly devoting her lifetime caring for 
their minutest needs, denying herself any 
personal happiness or fulfillment — only 
to become the victim of the idol she her- 
self has created. 

Her heartless and crooked brother is 
trying to have her committed to stop her 
from exposing his degradation and fraud. 

The scene that embodies this idea is a 
recurrent shot in the film. The. camera 
keeps coming back and focusing on a 
scene in which Fatma (grey- haired and 
haggard looking) is perched on the edge 
of the roof ready to jump In an attempt to 
escape from the men her brother has sent 
to arrest her. 

It is her own brother who has driven 
her to the abyss. Yet Fatma hangs on de- 
terminedly to that edge refusing to com- 
promise with evil or to silence her righte- 
ous tongue. 

If any judgment on a system or regime 
is passed in the film it is very subtly done 
through tbe audience’s sympathy with the 
heroine who is represented as an embo- 
diment of the intrinsic goodness and 
deep-rooted values that still exist. 

But even With a masterpiece such as bet 
latest film one cannot take the liberty of 
saying that Faten Hamamah is at the 
height of her career. . . for In Faten’s case 
the peak is always yet to come. 
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Photographer shows humanity and skill 


Ersilla Moreno 

Special to Tlic Star 


AT THE Professional Associations 
Complex in Shmeisani this week pho- 
tographer Salah Dabbakeh is offering 
a magnificent collection of mon- 
uments, nature and people. The artist 
has captured a number of different 
moods and contrasting subjects in the 
83 colour and black and white photo- 
graphs using cinemagraphic angles. 
He not only developed the prints but 



Amlra Dabbakeh 


also mounted and framed them him- 
self. 

Dabbakeh says he enjoys photography 
because "with still life you can express 
things in your own way. you have more 
control, in an instant you can make your 
subject what you want." 

Photographic tricks are not his style 
even (hough they are more lucrative. He 
takes his subject as it is and is not inter- 
ested In changing or distorting it. 

He has some remarkable photographs of 
ancient castles, but his love for Islamic 
architecture is especially evident with his 
preference for mosques. He has some 
truly beautiful shots of the Ummayad 
Mosque in Damascus that enable the 
viewer to become acquainted with its par- 
ticular style. The photographs of the 
Ashrafieh mosque are equally beautiful, 
especially those with people washing be- 
fore prayer. The harmony of beige colours 
between the two minarets of the Mahatta 
mosque and its background are simply 
wonderful. 

Dabbakeh' s camera has captured nature 
at its best with autumn scenes in Boston. 
USA. The colour shots are crisp and vivid 
and merit special applause. However the 
viewer may be a bit disappointed with the 
black and white shots as they cannot show 
how beautiful the season can be when the 
leaves on the trees change colour three ot 
four times before falling to the ground. 

He has photographed the desert mirages 
of Azraq with the extraordinary skill and 
expertise only a professional can master. 
The tranquility of off-season Aqaba is 
captured serenely in mute blue photo- 
graphs of its deserted beaches. 

A photograph of his wife and baby 
daughter expresses a profound humanity. 
The same human sympathy comes through 
in several other works — reaching the 
finish line and the enthusiastic cheering 
of the crowd are captured with perfection 







Scene at Azraq 


through the facial expressions of the peo- should be the responsibility of the people 
pie in photographs of the Boston Mara- who have graduated in cinema to initiate 

thon. His shot of an empty park bench something, with some financial support 
with a bus in the far distance arouses from the government to get things going, 
poignant feelings of partings and loss. Cinema is the cultural medium. You need 

it to communicate different ideologies." 

He has also incorporated his heritage 

into the display with photographs of the He says that the 24 or so film directors 
Hussein refugee camp and of bis wife jn Jordan have all gone into television and 
dressed in a Palestinian gown. have forgotten the cinema. Dabbakeh 

hopes to change that and make a differ- 

As Dabbakeh holds a Master of Science ence. He would like to produce the script 
Degree in Film Trom Boston University it wote for his university thesis about 
is not surprising that his real interests lie the ®y® nls in Palestine in 1936. However 
in writing and directing films. He notes as Wltk '"V™ who wants ‘o make a film, 
that -the best films are written and a gnmt deal of capital is needed and tbii 
directed by the same person.' IS ie thing standing in Dabbakeh s way. 

"Unfortunately" he continues, His photographs will remain on display 
"there is no film industry in Jordan. It until 5 Mny. 


Amman relishes its taste of opera 


By Vanessa Batrounl 

Special to The Star 

ITALIAN TENOR Renato Francesconi 
wowed a small Amman audience at 
the Royal Cultural Center last week 
with an introductory repetoire of op- 
eratic arias and Italian songs. 

in the true tradition of the bel canto 
style, vowel melted into vowel and a beau- 
tiful. continuous lone drenched the ears 
of those listening. Renato. nlways soild 
and controlled, effortlessly scaled the 
dizzy heights of Puccini's Ncssun Dorxna 
and Verdi’s Celeste Aida and ably handled 
the long passages of Tosti’s poetic love 
songs. 

Renato opened his programme with an 
early eighteenth century aria antiche by 
Pononcijii" Per La Gloria dl Adoravi" For 
the love my heart doth prize, 0 charmful 
eyes ( would adore ye. a well articulated, 
stately, love song in three four lime that, 
along with his second slow pictorial piece. 
" La Lontanaqza" by Rossini were neiLher 
roomy nor colourful enough to accommod- 
ate his powerful and dramatic range.! 
‘.This was not given full rein until Verdi’s 
Celeste Aida where it was evident that 
heroic medium ’ is where Renato feels 
most at home. 





he is a most genial person and Otello re- 
quires anger from starl of finish. 

He has performed this famous Verdi op- 
era 170 times appeared in Aida an equally 
exacting epic 100 times and in Ballo in 
Maschera 20 times. He has committed to 
memory 45 operas ranging from the little 
known Le Portrait by Allegra to the well 
known masterpieces of Puccini. Bellini 
and Verdi. 

A singer of exceptional stamina, he has 
toured extensively in North South Am- 
erica, Africa and Europe and in one week 
in Belgium performed the Troubadour on 
Saturday. Sunday and Monday evenings, 
rehearsed Otello on the Tuesday, per- 
formed the Troubadour again on the Fri- 


day followed by Otello Saturday a, J d8 “J' 
day nights — a phenomenal seneouw. 
which he puts down to self control. n« 
says he feels emotionally drained or ex- 
hausted after a performance. 

Renato’ s programme for 
less exacting but the concert was leng- 
thened by six encores during wnicn 
gave us a tantalising excerpt from 
and the popular 0 Sole Mio along w 
repeats from the programme. 

We hope that the standing ovation 
ended the concert can convince tne 
bassy to go ahead with their project « "j 
ing perhaps Aida to the Jerash Festi 
Cavellera Rusticana to the Royal Cu 
Centre. . - 


Once wasn’t enough 




Renato Francesconi as Otello, bis favour- 
ite role 

Yet his voice was not only capable of 
vocal gymnastics, for the gentler and 
ptore lyrical Storneilatrice and. Leonca T . 
vallo’s Mattinata were both emotive por- 
trayals of vocal beauty. 

Renato Francesconi began his profess- 
ional career (in I ?68) with lL Trovatore 
’ at the Teatro Masslni in Florence in 1 968 
after studying for short period at the conr 
pervatory in Rome and With the renowned 
teacher Pierftvenazl. A natural singer, be 
believes lessons; areprfly required tQ-re- 
turh: the voice to its liiitural : state.: Via 
certain amount, of self tuiUon he has' 
modelled his free;, open style on his ideal, 
the. late famous drpmaUc tenor Caruso.- 
Having a love, of the dramatic, his favour- 
ite .role U Otello 1 , a partite had little .diffi- 
culty assimilating; , evsjnjhough. ,offstage 


' ■ By Ersilla Moreno 

• Special lo The Star 

IF YOU can judge the quality of a show by 
an audience that is willing to sit through it i 
twice in fiq hour, then Saturday evening’s 
.slkte presentation "Couleurs et Luraleres 
de Paimyre, ; (Colours and Lights of Pal- 
*tonoh Cultural Centre 
must be judged a resounding success. , . 1 

Firtnchmari Hubert Viennoit’s 1 
collection of 126 slides of the Greece- i 
ruins and their surrounding land- 
, wt t0 Canadian folkmusic 

; .The viewr - es treated to magnificent 

•Jjjjft moods °Lday and 

‘ The daybreaks Were awakening and 
the i sunsets, spmber,; Most striking Sr all 
ww the.^un sotting. behJnd'a cloUd .with 
beams of;light,«urstlng from ; around its 
Pflr imete ^-. Jhe .go liters and rosay shiides 


tv i* a* 


ia Ih -ill. ' r. <•••»•" ■! •'jy- -- '•'■■L- r'. 


that the normally pale coloured ndj ‘ ^ 
on from the sun’s descent were w ^ 
to behold. Viennoit's skill in catching 
; sun light was alvtays evident. 

Slides of lush green landscape abu^ 1 
with fruit end flora provided an *n e ^ 

. Ing, contrast between todays lift ; 

1 . skeletal remains of the past. 

The lone Mamuluk castle high MP^J 
1 mountain and the tower lom» f Jj 
• apeak' of the grim, ghost- like stwtawg 
. the barren desert. The , breathtaking^® , 
Of the inouatairf ranges seem tWJJ jjjjjj 
sionaL- One style in particular highly 
! the ; photographer’s, creativity; *■ 

? i taken; from the Inside of what sc 
j ! have been a room. A .windoW 
onto the mountainous horizon, 
r : kives the viewer 'the Impression ‘ ‘“-jn ; 
> -iwindow and its view w!e a jMintinf | 


Mrs. Santoshl with her husband at a bazaar In Amman 


Mrs. Santoshi, an ideal diplomatic wife 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

"I DO very much enjoy my life 
as a diplomatic wife, but some 
times, when my heart and mind 
are occupied with my children 
and family, while I have to per- 
form my formal duties outside, 
then the pressure get a bll too 
much for me, * * says Mrs. Manjo 
Santoshi, the Indian Ambassa- 
dor's wife, who has been in the 
diplomatic field ever since she 
married 15 years ago. Mrs. 
Manjo Santoshi is one of the 
most active wives in the diplo- 
matic community and she says 
her favourite activity is bazaars. 
She has long experience of ba- 
zaars and she has been in charge 
of many of them and of festivals 
which are a very Important 
aspect of the religious as well as 
cultural life in India. 

i v? e !" e are ma °y r «asons for 
celebrating religious occasions 
• nd olher festivals, "she says. 

they help bring people of all 
wets and classes together. They 
r i a8 and laughter and good 
fellowship to people especially 
inose, like our community here, 
!J7 / ar away from their country 
and thejr traditions". One fes- 
tival celebrated here recently 
aS n ? the Ind *an community, 
,° ! r owwse organized by Mrs. 
personally, was the 
•■Hi F ® stlv al'\ which is the 
colour festival". 

« must watch his step for 
du rlng spring", Mrs. 
Sw? * hl £ ays ’ "because one is 
wiSriS ** grayed or squirted 
hvD«^° 0Ured s Pray or powder, 
h t«H y , l ? e 1 ans - So if any one who 
hnH clean llde8s conscious", 

all hf? l [ay at home ’ and ,ock 
cord and d00rs ”- Ac ‘ 
dvino^ 1° Mrs, Santoshi, colour 
“Rah d tke , ma lo idea of the 

aao?hhr F f aBt ‘ " Yet there is 
raport ant thing about 

given lhat is < « for- 

&^r b f rrIers broken * 11 is a 
Peopi? j .°y» and love, where 
to know -each other 
" out all grievances." 

!hSS?’ occaaion, the first Fri- 
bratS nff-V Santoshi cele- 
cwm ,fu “ /® s Mval with, the 
<S*®SS u, aty at her home. 
bodv^ re apiaaihed on every- 
^ 8jMred - 

.. of course. Indian food. 

1 bazaars' 1 have been 
for so far. have. been. 


said," I have organized bazaars 
more than I can remember" 

Mrs. Santoshi was away from 
Jordan for the important A1 Kh- 
air Festival at King Hussein 
Youth Festival on 19 April but 
she worked hard for it before she 
left. "I contributed to the fes- 
tival through a friend of mine" 
she said, "I saw that India was 
well represented on the inter- 
national food table" she added 
enthusiastically. 

It is very hard for Manio San- 
toshi lo sit idle, doing nothing, if 
she could afford the time to do 
so. She does her own cooking in- 
spile of all her other duties, "I 
like to take care of my family 
personally and make sure they 
arc getting the attention and care 
they need. Santoshi family is re- 
latively small, a boy, Rupesh, 1 4 
and Vineeta 13, she’s very 
proud of the fact that her son, 
was awarded a prize by the Min- 
istry of Tourism for writing an 
essay about Petra for his school 
in India. 

Apparently Rupesh takes after 
his mother, his interest in his- 
tory. Mrs. Santoshi Is a holder 
of B. A In Arts and has started to 
study for her M.A. in History 
but stopped when she got mar- 
ried. ‘ ‘ I am interested in history 
and I like to go to historical 
places on archeological trips, 
"she says, "when we had been 
posted in Egypt for 4 years, 1 
had the chance to go in depth 
into the Pharaonic as well as 
Islamic history of Egypt, and I 
enjoyed every minute of it." She 
hopes she’d have the chance to 
do the same here, when she can 
find free time for it. 

In addition to being a talented 
singer and dancer, Mrs. Santo- 
Shi can also paint and draw. 1 * I 
bad the chance to take a course 
in Chinese brush painting when I 
was in Singapore. I was fasci- 
nated by the country s nature 
and became more interested In 
this art, but unfortunately we 
bad to leave to another qost in 
Thailand, just when I was gain- 
ing momentum." she says. 

When she was in Cairo Mrs 
Santoshi was the Secretary of the 
Aslan Countries group and here 
in Amman, , she has been busy in 
reviving the Indian Ladies ot 
Amman Club. The Club now has 
21 members, and she is working 
hard to regenerate Interest and 
to encourage the members .to 
carry social and cultural proje- 
She o,a « rtavs soecial alien- 


ing up away from their culture 
and traditions, unfamiliar with 
their customs and habits, and is 
trying to ensure that they do not 
lose all their ties with their home 
country. 

Mrs. Santoshi is also a mem- 
ber Of the Arab Women Gradu- 
ates Club ( AWGO and she 
receives many invitations lo par- 
ticipate in different festivals. 
She is always willing to provide 
an Indian treat, by either demon- 
strating how to wear the Sari or 
displaying Indian handicrafts. 

She is also very keen on Pales- 
tinian embroidery, and she is 
busy now, learning to make cu- 
shion covers herself. "The di- 
plomatic life is very interesting" 
she says, "yet it is equally de- 
manding and frustrating in the 
sense that it is very hard to 
strike a balance between family 
and formal duties. And one dis- 
advantage is that one tends to be 
far from his country and family 
for too long, that it becomes too 
hard to re- adapt, but I have to 
admit" Mrs. Santoshi goes on, 

' ‘ 1 have blossomed since l joined 
the diplomatic circle, I was 
coopted up, because I came from 
a conservative famiiy, and this 
life has taught roe a lot of things 
and done me a lot of good." 

Mrs. Santoshi is planning to 
host the next meeting of the di- 
plomatic wives in her house. She 
will give them a genuine Indian 
morning 1 ' We have a special way 
of attending to our guests, and 
I'U demonstrate this way to my 
diplomatic friends," she sayB. 



" I think flit escaped mink 
must haw got Mo th*. Mis* 
■United Kingdom contest" 

■ Lppdon Express fierrtoe 
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Siren calls 


ONE TIME while 1 was sitting with friends, we heard a siren 
going by in the street. Those sitting there made a joke about 
it, saying that the fellow driving the vehicle must be in a 
hurry to get home to lunch. Some speculated that it was a 
mansaf that he was having, others said that stuffed grape 
leaves were being served or maybe kubbeh, those round 
balls of cracked wheat filled with ground meat and pine 
seeds- Someone even guessed that he might have the siren 
on In his emergency vehicle to answer a call for help. 

From time Lo time, I have noticed an ambulance or fire- 
truck with, its flashing lights and siren working, trying lo 
thread its way through the traffic. The driver must slow his 
pace when he gets to a grouping of cars travelling along the 
road, then try lo weave his way back and forth, from side to 
side to manoeuvre past them because no one will give him 
the space to do it. 

Someone's house might be on fire. Someone might be 
having a heart attack. A little child might have swallowed a 
poisonous substance and (his vehicle is trying to bring the 
life-saving antidote to him. Someone might have had a dan- 
gerous accident and is bleeding profusely. If help doesn't 
arrive in lime, he might go into shock and die before treat- 
ment gets to him. We can’t know why this ambulance or 
firetruck is on its way. But a life may depend on how soon it 
arrives at its destination. And that is why we should give 
this vehicle the priority on the road. r 

We should always let an ambulance or fire engine pass us 
when we are driving.’ Be sure that the way is cleared for 
him. Get out of his way so that he can get to where he is 
going in the shortest possible time. i 

The easiest way is when you hear a siren and you are driv- 
ing, to pull your car over lo the right as far as possible and 
to stop H you can. Then the emergency driver will have am- 
ple space to drive past you. And if your car is stationary, 
then the driver doesn’t have to guess what you might do 
next as he approaches to pass. It will make his job easier 
and save precious minutes that determine whether someone 
lives or dies. 

For those of you out there lhat see driving Jordanian roads 
and streets as a daily contest amongst you and fellow drivers 
jockeying for prime position on the pavement and the cardi- 
nal rule between you is never to let anyone else pass you. .. 
call it off for just those few moments to let the emergency 
vehicle get by you. Then you and the other entrants can re- 
sume your commuter road rally. 

And if you ail had pulled over to the right of. the road at 
the same time, then when the ambulance got by. you could ' 
go back in the same relative position... just like stopping at 
a check point on a course. 

Besides, you never can tell. He might be on his way to 
your bouse. In that case you would want him to get Lhere as 
fast as possible, wouldn't you? And ir it isn’t your house 
this time — and I hope that it never will be — - there is that 
possibility that it could be at some time in the future. And 
what we want for ourselves, we should be unselfish enough 
to want for others... our friends, neighbours and fellow 
countrymen. So when the siren calls, signalling that it is on 
its way to answer a cry for help, let us do everything we can 
to see that it gels there in time. 


Wouldyoubelieveit? 

A STRAY lizard cut off water supplies to hundreds of black 
suburban residents in Bulawayo, Zimbabwe's second city. 
The reptile had become stuck in the recording mechanism of 
a reservoir. The result was a false reading that the reservoir 
was nearly full, causing the Intake valves to close, when the 
level was actually low. 


BRITAIN'S state-run rail network is Issuing its 20,000 train 
drivers with free watches in an effort to gel trains Lo run on 
time. ■ 

BOMB disposal experts at Manila airport blasted an unclaimed 
suitcase with shotguns after a sniffer dog identified it as con- 
taining explosives. But there was no explosion, and when 
guards opened the caBe they discovered it was filled only with 
now- shredded women's clothes. 


.ARCHAEOLOGISTS in. Egypt have discovered the f os sile re- 
mains of a kangaroo estimated to be some 50m years old; The 
find increases doubts that kangaroos died out 1 00m years ago 
except in Australia, Egyptian archaeologist Mohammed al Be- 
hly Issaw said. ' ■ 
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Queen Noor accepts a posy of Spring flowers. 



Queen Noor shares a Joke with visitors to the bazaar 


Bazaar brings a feast of good things 


• The General Federation or Jor- 
danian Women made its mark 
wth its three day AL-Khair 
charity festive! at King Hussein 
Youth City this week. The fes- 
tival combined a bazaar with mu- 
sical and foikloric events and 
\yas generally a lively welcome to 
the Spring. 

Events began on Thursday 
morning with the arrival of Her 
Majesty Qaeen Noor. She was 
greeted with a performance of 
folk songs by school children ac- 
companied by the regional or- 
chestra of the Centre for the 
Blind. The orchestra also 
presented some music sepa- 
rately. * 

After this musical reception, 
the Queen greeted the members 
of the federation and the ladies 
of the diplomatic corps who had 
contributed a tantalising inter- 
national food table to the bazaar. 

The Queen then joined the 
crowds of visitors in looking at 
the variety of goods on offer 
from the different associations, 
clubs and companies which took 
part in the festival. 

President of the federation, 
Mrs. Haifa AI Bashir told The 
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Time for a coffee break 

Star that the organization was 
established in I 981 and now in- 


cludes all the women's associa- 
tions in Jordan. The main aim of 
the federation, she said, is to in- 

2JS 1 * th r ? ff i cienc y a nd capa- 
bilities of Jordanian women in 

I ° rde . r tenable them to particip- 
ate m all aspects of their coun- 
try s development. 

She expressed her thanks to all 
the government ministries, the 
Department of Libraries, Docu- 
mentation and Archives, the 
Amman Municipality, the Cham- 
ber of Industry and a number of 
private companies which all con- 
tributed to the success of the fes- 
tival. 


• Resident of the British Ladles 
of Amman, Mrs Patricia Bailey 
was among the crowds at the AI 
Khalr Bazaar last Thursday but 
she ms there for a special rea* 
son The British Ladies are m- 
P*d n ! for their annual ‘Mavf- 
I air’ and Mrs. Bailey was 
look out for prizes for their lott- 

And the crowds can come in 

ikfi J? mu? i 5l thls year * Mrs* 

"alloy, told The Star that this 
ye j r J h « er . e be Plenty of food 
and drink for all comers, along 


with a variety of stalls and games 
for young and old. 

•When Jordan got its first taste 
Pif °P 0ra 0,1 Thursday evening at 
Royal Cultural Centre Ku 
dience was ready to stay all 
night. Italian tenor Renato 
Mauuri- 

MtaSltS!?®* 1 charmed both the 
established opera buffs and the 

" A '“ s ra s ° ™ uch that the calls of 
interval. 8 830 even before the 

Even after the show the au- 
dience didn’t want to leave and 
many people stayed in the foyer 
to chat. Mlrellle Ayoub com- 
mented on the professional qual- 
! tyof tb f artists, emphasising 
that quality performers catch the 
people s interest and they'll want 
more. Delegate of the European 
economic Commission Mr. Tho- 
mas O* Sullivan and his wife 
were equally enthusiastic. 

Busiest man of the evening 
was Giovanni Benenatl of the Ita- 
lian Embassy's Cultural section. 
He was not only organising the 
programme but also introducing 
his new wife Nella to Amman 

,"»£*■ NeJla - who Is a graduate 
m Japanese language, is hoping 



Bahraini Festival 

c °‘ operation with the Haya Arts 
Centre and the Royal Cultural Centre presents a Festival of 
Bahraini culture. Il will consist or the following activities. 

Exhibition of Folk Art at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

itf V r 00 re pm ,n * Bt thB R ° yal Cuitural Centre.Thursdiny 26 April 

Children's theatre production at the Haya Arts Centra 
Thursday 26 until Saturday 28 April, 4.00 pm daily 

Performances by Bahraini Folk Troupe 
-Thursday 26 April at Zerqa 
Friday 27 April at Ma‘ an 

Saturday 28 April' at Madaba : ^ 

Sunday 2 9 April at the Palace or Culture; King Hussein' Youth 

Concert 

Madeleine Mnbaideen (flute and soprano) 

; Sntre 87 26 Apr at S - Q0 P m at Royal Cultural 
Play 

The American Centre presents John Maxwell in the one-man 
play ‘Oh, Mr. Faulkner, Do You Write?* 

Thursday 3 May at 8. 00. pm at the Royal Cultural Centre 
Films 

The Jordan Cine Club presents the Soviet film 1 Remember or 
Forget* Sunday 2 9 April at; 8. 00 pm 

a * ,: Egyptian film dj reeled ‘bv 
aal*h Abu Saif Monday 30 April at 8.00 pm oy 


Saturday 28 April at 7.45 pm 
Monday 30 April at 8. 30 pm 

Se 30AprllaMOOpmand70(1 p- : 

gellcal lhe German Evan- 

by Or. Axel K-e-f » !«*■»» 

Saturday 28 April at 7.00 pm .= ' ' : 

Mayfair 

gj|J* ***1® 8^n^°o^^ 3 BrWsh^Atetaslad r 

between Third and Fourth Circle Ambassador s Residence, 
Tuesday 1 May. . .. ." ' ' , 

.-A-. Exhibitions • '' 

Continues until Monday 30 April 1 . ..I* r. ; 


she will be able to nm , 

?svr s -at 


wSS? 

a A r Tp-\* i ~?£ 

whether or not it will h* lhe 

jM; e-uSp 

be delighted to make SUr e 
Amman s opera lovers ‘J* 


! •Anyone wanting to know about 
the activities of the Intercom 

i l i 1 , ei l h a Hote i ,n Dusseldorf, can 
get their information ‘straight 
from the horse's mouth' durfng 
the first week of May, General 
Manager, Mr. Horst Handl and 
Sales Manager Mr. Garni! Soil- 
man will be coming from Ger- 
^ tell us all about (heir 
hotel which reputed to be one of 
the finest m the city. 

But they won't be swapping 
notes with Kees Kramer during 
the visit. Kees was resident 
manager of the Jordan Intercon- 
tinental from February 1981 but 
it seems he felt the call of the 
I uhp. He is now back in Holland 
where he has been appointed 
general manager of the Golden 
tulip Hotel in Amsterdam. 



Rashida Dajanl 

• There have been comings and 
goings for Jordan’s film and tele- 
vision personalities this week. 

Back from Greece are cast and 
crew of the television series 
‘Abu Awwad’. Director Bassam 
Hljawi and actors Nabeel Mas* 
hlni, Abeer Isa, Gbassaa Mas- 
fa ini, Rabi* Shehab, Rashida Da- 
janl, Shafiqa Tal, Hussein Abu 


ruiuiau uuu innoar buriuumw 

have now completed 26 episodes 
of a new series of the popular 
show. 

And maybe they will be in line 
for work on a new film being 
planned by Jordanian director 
Adnan Al-BJary. Adnan's new 
film 'The curse of Money’ is a 
joint Jordanian- Egyptian produc- 
tion and he has already con- 
tracted Egyptian actors Hussein 
Fahmi, Safia AI- Omari, Ghassan 
Matar and Said Abdul-Ghani 
together with screenwriter Ibra- 
him Al-Wardani for the film. 
But it will be shot here in Jordan 
with Jordanian stars taking part 
as well. 
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Mirle-Madelelne Mubatdeen 


Caroline Cuthbertson 


Noted music teachers 
take to the stage 


• Musicians Marie- Madeleine 
Mibildeen and Caroline Cuth- 
tatam are already- well known 
in Amman to teachers, parents 
ud students alike for their valu- 
able work as teachers of piano 
ud fiule. Now the wider public 
ri] have the chance to get to 
bow them as musicians when 
they present a recital of song. 
Dole and piano at the Royal Cul- 
tural Centre on Thursday 26 
ApriL 

Caroline Cuthbertson gra- 
dated from the performers 
witte at the Royal Academy of 
Hale London with (he Llccnci- 
i|e of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
ra- teachers diploma and 
wnl on to do the Associate 
®pioma at the Royal College of 
Music. Her love of nccompa- 
rnwnt led her into many inter- 
filing fields. She has accompa- 
ny actor- singers from the 
Royal Academy of Art, modern 
5? cIa sses at the Fulham in- 
» . « and toilet classes at the 
*»J»I Ballet School. 

f rom teach ing piano to a 
^7 high standard, she worked 

* amateur musicals such as Sa- 
„,toys in a drama workshop 
!“ 0 iv ®r in Reigate. These 
S5?* a have carried through 
2 ,n , rdan where she accom- 
K s toilet classes for the 

Cultural Centre and plays 
g musicals for the Royal Theatre 

toarie-Madeleinc Mubaideen 
playing wind instruments 
IIP rf.u al,w « Strasbourg at the 
|^ hre0 - She first studied re- 
with_a mediaeval baro- 
hp r whom she gave 

t J Jf- Public performance at 
JJ 8 ® 0f eleven - She feels she 

muslrni 8reat deaI °f her early 
to her teacher 
Oh L a u e 1 a 1 her students from 
ther tffl “ raus icians ra- 
| fu2’n.5 h il L pupils - sbe took 

Kfti? te J whon she 14 
^L 6ld a f nd completed all her 

^nthreV^ n .. Conservaloire 

Ellfe il f^ e . rauslcal climate in 
ti ^^ P Mj?r? i/ VOurs spccialisa- 

\ter T i^Jl adele * ,ie ^ music 

f ; ofessinnti'^ de ran 8ing and her 

kS n ^ Cfl - reer took 
NwLifTW-* ,ove for tbe 

fe irTWutetion and creativ- 
MavSdWK Baroque Period, she 
'®e£ihrff i0Wl toroque En- 

p t«Mei .throughout 

^ a ,ocal 
^ m P0rISv «i hestra and a con- 


and married her husband who 
later brought her to Jordan. For 
the past nine years she has de- 
voted herself to her family and 
teaching. 

Her involvement with wind in- 
struments naturally led her to an 
interest in singing and vocal 
work, the ultimate in breath con- 
trol and flexibility and two years 
ago she commenced singing stu- 
dies locally in Jordan. Singing, 
she says forces you to give more 
of yourself and breaks down the 
personality's defences. This out- 
ward action revived her interest 
in flute and pcrformuncc. but 
not until after a year of daily 
practice and four months of 
rchcnrsal with Caroline did she 
feel ready to give a concert. 

Born under the same slur sign 
Aquarius, the two musicians say 
they fell an immediate empathy 
while plnying and so have delib- 


erately chosen a programme for 
piano and flute where the two in- 
struments work together rather 
than merely proplng each other 
up. 

Such integration Lhey found in 
the intricate Bach Sonata in B 
minor and in Mozart's sonata in 
F, a fresh unsophisticated piece 
he wrote when nine years old, 
and his Andante in C. Also in- 
cluded in their interesting pro- 
gramme are the aurally taking 
but flautistic impressionist 
pieces by Roussel. These musical 
portaits of the mythological 
flautists, Pan, Krishna, Tityre 
and M. d la Pejaudie are a 
research into the sonorities and 
colours of the flute. 

Tickets for Thursday’s concert 
are JD 2 and are available from 
the French Cultural Centre and 
the Royal Cultural Centre. 


Turki sh style . . . . 




wM 




y-SST* 

War 


^ Ip took 

^ ec ^ ,ia conser- 


Two members of a dashing quartet 

• Visitors to the Turkish Fashion 
Festival at the San Rock Hotel, 
last week were able to enjoy a 
double pleasure when some ot 
Turkey's 'prettiest clothes were 
modelled, by some of Turkeys 

pl Mh? 1 Manavo^n and 

Miss Deni* Erhan have both 
worn the crown .of Miss Tufkey 
while Miss Deal* jKirvoglu was 
Miss Europe in 1983. Mss 
Belgla Coven also added her 
beauty to the programme, ine 
Turkish 'Abdels Were supported 
by quite an international group 

which intluded models fror " 

- - America. Thai- 


land, the Philippines and Tuni- 
sia. 

Mr. Huseyin Eldebran of the 
Turkish- Jordanian Products Ex- 
hibition Company which orga- 
nised the festival, told The Star 
that the beautiful leather clothes 
on show came from ‘Panda one 
of Turkey’s leading companies. 
Along with the leather items 
there was also a selection of 
summer dresses, . tee shirts,. 

jeans and swimwear. 

Proceeds from the . first two 
days of. the festival went to 
AJ-Hussein Society . for the 

Physically Handicapped. , 




"No, Zak ... It Wilga's turn lick bowl. 3 


Far 

Side 


By GARY LARSON 
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Riddles 


ATiat Is the difference he- 
men a pill and a hill? 

3ne Is hard to get down, and 
'he other Is hard to gel up! 


Vhy did the thirsty man carry 
. watch? 

; because It had a spring In It. 


; Vhat Is the cleanest letter in 
he alphabet? 

; 1 — because It is always In 
he middle of washing. 

• » • * 

iVhat Is It that you never put 
' n your pocket, but sometimes 
'ind there? 

: V hole! 

t « i • 

‘ »Vhat pari of France Is In 
London? 

Che letter N. 

* « * , 

iVhat has three feet, but can- 
• lot take a single step? 

. 4 yard. 

• * • • 

; What four letters frighten a 
. thief? 

: pICU (Oh, I see you). 

* • • * 

("three fat ladies went under 
: me umbrella, but none sot 
mt Why? 

: .‘Because It wasn't raining. 


3ENJ1 

; nq prank? 


' Crh 

- ^ sir/ 


IvJwtol 


© ^ 


Once again; Manal Selfeddinc Sharabati sent Star 
Kids this beautiful picture of lovely Mickey Mouse. 
Manal is in the third preparatory class and attends Al- 
Juwaidah Preparatory School. Very well-done Manal. 


by Wright and Camp 





OH... SORRY. 


m ^oO 


p j 

wH 



Sucker, grudger or cheat 

jMtE YOU a sucker, a grudger or a cheat? Like the 

ftr\ ab0ve tbat . ,s p |cki «8 ticks off the head of a 
teiiow troop member, humans often do favours for 
each other. In fact, we Inherited our altruistic In- 
n.Vr ,lC, i . once thought to be uniquely human — from 
our primate ancestors. And as altruism evolved, so did 

chea| tra ° f suckcr ’ fhc 8 ru dger and the 

If you do a favour for someone who does not redpro- 
«i.!n*f‘ V0U rc a sucker ’ if you help only those who are 
f° repay you ! y ou,rc a grudger. If you never re- 
turn favours, you’re a cheat. 

r.o?« nC i* bl0 J 08 r lsl . ,,as even Proposed (hat we evolved the 
pacit y to feel such emotions as guilt, indignation 
. gratitude so as to manipulate the giving and 
receiving of favours. 


The promise 

ZKK 

men became yery rich. The strangeman came back to 
see whether the)' kept their promise or not. He. was 
shocked to see that the once-with-no-hair and the al- 
5 LE o-f V ^ n j 1 * " 1 - 11 th % y wcrc oncc deformed and poor. He 
born d wlth d t0 ,r ? nsform fhem lnt0 the form they were 

By Hamdaa Al-HaJ 


-same day. the disap- was once before — without 
1" pointed strangenian passed by hair of money, 
i Ohe man ; wh6 ; had no hair. ■ ‘ , 

•: r -JJie strangeman changed ■ ^I?®i?J he H Slra,18 ? mq ?,. a e’ 
i-h ...himself Into a man- with- no- pr ^ c ^i? , tbe onc d-bljnd- 
; i. i diair and approached him the J he sl . r ungeman chang- 
i ? i ■ ■same Way he approached the htrtjself into being a blind 
ji ■ ilbin'o. The same thing hap- w ? s u j ler, y 

\l[ .'Opened, for thisJman f ? und ^at the 

j iijthat he was onde physically ^°°^; wer £ open for 

< •! packing ' and poor. The 6nler ’ .^ e went up 

I Strangeman wqs furious. He Si ^ru 11131 ? u and as L ked r ° r 
I ;^o!d,the onde with-no-hair f ,ch u ^ n to i 

| ^man that it Was him, the JJSSf. laugh at the same, 

f JSffangemaii who asked God to * • ?'.[?. . ' 

i ‘J^pare this man of his deform*- "Why are you laughing and 
, ! but once again, this man weeping?*’ asked the strange- ! 

j , .^denied such a thing.- m ; an. : 

• i > ; When, the strangeman: left 1 M amiglad t<? tell you the r^a-* 1 
r: jfh?s map, him as he /sopj*:- began the. rich man. 

}• £". •' ..■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ; i.--;'. : . Vi, . 

) • ■ * 


“I was once as blind and as 
poor as you are now. Bui then ' 
one day. a strangeman came 
up to me and did an unfor- 
gettable favour for me. He 
asked God to Help me to get 
rid of my blindness, and at 
the same time to provide me 
with wealth. As you can see. 
the prayer was responded to 
and here I am. repaying the 
favour by helping those peo- 
ple who are now in the same 
situation I was in. Although l 
can not help them , to regain 
their sight. I do give them 
money needed for their treat- 
ment. " • 

The strangeman who was 
really an 'angel, was delighted 
to hear these words. At once, 
he changed himself into the 
same form he had appeared 
in to the three ' handicapped 
men Tor the first time. The 
angel gave his blessings to 
this man, who did not forget 
his promise of .not forgetting 
the bad. times of 1 his life. * 
Then he departed with the 
knowledge that there were • 
still some. pqople In this world , ' 
that appreciate; the gifts of • 
God.; ,. ■■ ■ •_ . ! i: ; . •. 

" The end ■ 
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Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 26th April, 1984 


CAPRICORN -December 
2ist to January 19th 



Your leisure hours could be spent in the company of 
some interesting and quite cxciling people ibis week, and 
thus an air or merriment should exist for most of the 
while. A relative could lend to leave you rather in the 
dark regarding a plan they have. Try not to worry loti 
much about this, for they know whui they are doing. An 
extremely pleasant surprise of a financial nature should 
come your way (his week. . 


CANCER — June 


21st to July 21st 



You could make a very good impression on someone of 
influence by bringing your artistic and creative ability m 
the fore this week. In the social field, two invitations 
from unexpected sources are possible and both should 
please and excite you. one of them bringing with it a very 
full weekend. You could derive considerable pleasure 
from your partner or loved one ibis week. l : iiiancioil\. 
you should make quite a lot of headway now. 


AQUARIUS — January 
20th to February 18th 



There appears to be very little wrong with your coining 
week. You will be working hard and in some instances, 
harder than you normally do. A man of average height, 
who's hair is receding slightly will prove to be of great 
help to you. and either you or someone close to you can 
expect a small windfall. You could be doing quite a lot of 
travelling during the week, and there could he a reunion 
with dear friends til the weekend. 


LEO — July 
22ml to August 21st 




Elvcn I hough you could have some very good ideas. lr 
not to he ton impulsive this week, in order (o suceesslulh 
accomplish them. You could gel a lot or satisfaction, pin, 
terrific appreciation from u loved one by being just that 
little bit extra sweet to them during this coming week. It 
may lake you a while to realise that a last minute cluing' 1 
of arrangements, which at first could irritate you. could 
be for the best in the long run. 


PISCES — February 


19th to March 20th 



Just as long as you act with caution during this coming 
week, you have one of your best weeks for some lime 
past, both financially, and emotionally. An elderly per- 
son around you may be saying they wish to make a move 
from where they are living. In this instance, listen but do 
not comment — they are only talking, and in every likeli- 
hood. do not really want to pull up (heir roots in the long 
run. Expect a gift from across a water. i 


' VIRGO — August 
22nd to September 21st 


'ms 



You could find during this coming week, that you have [■ 
to do a little entertaining, which, although enjoyable, ji 
could at I he same time, prove to be n little arduous, bin i 
for (lie Tut ure. this should he quite exciting. This is yom 
week for quick thinking or sudden decisions, for these j. 
should go very well for you now. and so you can have all - 
the confidence in the world. You may find (hat you have ! 
to economise a little this week. 


ARIES — March 


21st to April 20th 



In the financial field, affairs appear lo be settling down 
into a more even stale. This is a week when you will have 
lo be using your own initiative in most directions bcctuisc 
it would appear (hat others arc leaving it all up to you. 
You would be well advised lo make certain that you do 
not neglect your "bread and butler" chores because of 
this. Also, be careful where you put a ring or watch down 
because you could forget it. and in doing so. lose it. 


LIBRA — September 


22nd to October 22nd 



The indications arc that there could be an argument be- 
tween a relative unci a loved one at home some lime din- 
ing this coming week. Try your best lo keep strictly neu- 
tral. You should make some excellent strides in a roman- 
tic direction this week, which has been just a Little bit 
sticky of late. You would be well advised lo try and get as 
much done at home as possible, and ai business. It will 
still leave you ample time for enjoyment. 


TAURUS — April 
21st to May 20th 



You appear lo be coining out of a bad period and the 
coming week should renew your ambitions and give you 
the confidence to go forward asking for what you want. A 
person who has been rather difficult of late will not be on 
the scene for much longer, making things easier for you. 
and the fact that a younger person appears lo be settling 
ddwn and adjusting themselves quite well should more 
than please you. 


SCORPIO — October 


23rd to November 21st 



Even though some of your day-time periods may not go 
quite as you expect them lo during this coming week, you 
should quite easily be able to adapt yourself to new 
events. You could be feeling just a little restless about a 
new venture which you may have in mind. Because or 
this, it would be unwise to progress with it just for the 
moment. Your charm could be the instrument of success 
where social affairs are concerned. 


GEMINI — May 


21st to June 20th 



You have a week ahead of you which could prove to be 
a very enjoyable one in most directions. You could be 
asked lo join in with someone else in organizing a social 
event, and could prove your ability in this field. In the 
home, there could be talk of changes, but this will be left 
entirely up lo you. A person whom you met last year will 
prove how genuine he is towards you. and you should be 
feeling very happy and contented. 


SAGITTARIUS — 
November 

22nd to December 20th 



By giving your imagination just (hat little extJa flair 
where social events ore concerned this week, you should 
not be disappointed with the outcome Tor yourself. A 
recently acquired friend of the opposite sex could do qu- 
ite a lot lo brighten your week, and at the same lime. 


bring about an opportunity which you have been- waiting 
for. This should be a week of achievement in almost 


everything you do. 


Thursday 26 April 


Birthday Greetings to You. You can look forward to a fuller 
year in most directions — for you youngeslcrs you could rind 
yourselves in great demand and very popular, whilst for tnc 
older folk, you most certainly should not be in a lonely stale. 


In the financial field, whilst you are not going to make an 
absolute fortune, you are going lo be able to meet demands 
made upon you without any undue pressure, and by the lime 
you have reached July period, you should be able to altora a 
few extra luxuries. 


Someone whom you meet on a journey some time during 
this coming year, will prove to be an excellent friend, but you 
basically are worriers, and I can assure you Tor the next 
twelve months, there is absolutely no need for this. 



Monday 30 April 


Birthday Greetings to You. You have an interesting twelve 
months ahead of you. and could unintentionally find yourself 
entering into a partnership with a person of your own sex 
which could prove to be quite lucrative for you. and in conse- 
quence. by mid- winter, you will be thinking of changing 
where you live. 

Someone close to you who has been going through a period 
of strain will undoubtedly need the occasional boost Trom you 
which gives them confidence, but this you know very well 
how to do. 


Where your working life is concerned, the indications ore 
that you will make quite a lot of headway in this direction, 
and your career will definitely take a turn for the belter. 


Friday 27 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. You have a fairly even twelve 
months ahead of you, but there could be one or two changes 
made domestically. Try lo remember that you can at times be 
a little too demanding of your loved ones. An older person 
around you will help you towards achieving a goal which you 
have had in mind for some time past and this in turn could 
pul you on a much firmer fooling where business is 
concerned. 


Sunday 29 April 


Tuesday 1 May 


Birthday Greetings lo You. 
You have a really good year 
ahead of you, and all the indi- 
cations are that you should 
make more headway than you 
have done for somo time post. 


You could be spending a little money on either a car or ca- 
ravan, but this will be well spent because of the happiness it 
will bring you. During the coming year, a younger person 
could anger you by their impulsive action, but do not let this 
Worry you because long before you get to August period, they 
will have settled down — it is just a phase they are going 

^trough. 


Saturday 28 April 


Birthday Greetings to You. 11 would appear that everybody 
wants you to be doing things for them during the coming 


/uu IU UC UUIllg tilings iv/l — ■■■■D , - 

year. Tor there will be times when you will have to close a 
blind eve-m renii<»«r« hm Hn not lei this worrv vou. because 


blind eye- lo requests, but do not let this worry you. because 
in sqme cases, it can only prove you greater respect. By Au- 
gust. in • most directions* affairs should be 
booming and at September : period, you could well lino 
yourself wishing there Were many more hours In your clay.-. 

. ' i * 1 _ V . ■ mi i A 


You will be involved in an 
engagement or wedding and 
for you single ones, romance 
will be well to the fore. For 
the older ones amongst you. 
you could find yourself having 
to make your mind up during 
the coming twelve months 
whether to go and live with a 
member of your family, or re- 
main Independent and slay 
where you are. 


People who- have dark eyes such’ as hazel; brown and green 
Will .be those thal'you can rely upon during. the next. year. It 
will be the blue or .grey eyed people who you -may have to 


.watch slightly, because their promises may pot always be 


You will be doing quite a bit 
.of travelling during the com- 
ing twelve months, and luck- 
ily, your health will stand up 
lo this vpry well. One word of 
warning, however. - you 1 will 
be offered a change of work 
— make certain that jt is far 
the : better, otherwise you 
could be jumping oil! of the 
frying pan into the fire. Sep- 
tember and November appear 
(o bc your best months. , 


Birthday Greetings to You. Whilst you do not have the 
greatest of years ahead of you. you certainly appear to have u 
fairly smooth one. Someone in your family could talk of 
wanting to cross the water on a permanent basis; belter far 
you lo let them make up their bwn mind regarding this. After 
September, money aiT&irs should not fluctuate quite as much 
as they have been doing, and you will be feeling more secure. 


There could be a slight argument for you during this year, 
concerning an insurance policy which you may hold. Also, do 
not throw away receipts. A lady (hat you see quite a lot of 
who is undoubtedly a good friend, does, however, talk just a 
little too much, so you would be well advised to keep your 
confidence during the coming twelve months. 


Wednesday 2 May 


Birthday Greetings to You. You should be surprised during 
the coming twelve months, to find that you have more people 
around you that you can rely on and tell things lo. than you 
had thought, and these will be genuine folk as well* A mem- 
ber of your family who in the past has been inclined to be 
rather greedy will be much better now. due to their having 
someone around them who is a good influence for them. 


IT you are to change where you live, the early autumn per- 
iod is the best time and you will be able to Lacklc the job of 
moving With greater ease, and a peace of mind at that time. A 
person of the opposite sex who can be moody or difficult at 
times, in reality thinks the world of you, although they are 
not’ too demonstrative., there Is little doubt that theyvwiU shpw : 
just how highly they think of you during the coming year. 


THE JERUSALEM STAR lit; 
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comics 


mmm 


THIS IS MOTHER'S DAY, 
AND YOU'RE STILL L00KIN6 
FOR YOUR MOM, HUH? 


WELL, LITTLE FRIEND, I HATE 
TO TELL YOU THIS, BUT YOU'RE 
NEVER 60IN6 TO FIND HER 


SOU KNOW WHY? BECAUSE 

birds Aren't sentimental, 

\ THAT'S WHY ! , 


BIRDS ARE WEIRD.. BIRDS PON T CARE... 
ONCE THE KIDS LEAVE THE NEST, THAT'S IT.' 
OFF YOU GO.' GOOD LUCK! BREAK AN EGG! 


e> 

<£> 



O 


HA KAMA HA!! 

"BREAK AN EGG' " 
THAT'S A GOOD ONE,' 


BIRDS AREN'T LIKE DOGS, FOR INSTANCE 
DOGS ARE VERY SENTIMENTAL AND 
LOVING WITH A STRONG SENSE OF FAMILY 
YOU KNOW WHAT I MEAN 7 


C> 


O £ 


o 


© 


I THOUGHT IT WAS 
A GOOD ONE.. 


f*¥\ 




MJQQi 

Tales bygjgg 




a - 


WHERE WERE YOU A 
BORN, SNA KE? J 

— 1 — w — ■? I've ' 

FORGOTTEN!! 


WEUL-.HOW OLD WERE YOU ON 
YOUR LAST BIRTHDAY ? 

\ I CAN'T 

REMEMBER!! 


I WISH I HAD 

A SHELL! 


S-/S-84. 




£ WHAT 
V WHEPf 

Kj^'y 





miA 


what APE You 
WATCHING? , 




f THAT NEW ?HO W CALLEP 
"Fol/l-uP£ HLEEPf ANP 
V PLUNPER^." 

— h- — i 1 1 ^ 4 


comics 


T 

u® 


A Full H°op oF 
GHASTLY MiJTAp^j 




@ 


v- vr 

V jh, vl 


m 




HHU 

limJ9Pi!il 


TELEVISION HAJ PiNAL-LY ft>UNp 
? 0 METH|N£ If PoES WELL. > 
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The 


certamment 

The Mysterious Mr. Eliot 


entertainment 


cinema pgSBg 
corner 

Ti^lfS WEEK'S Cinema Corner 
ventures into u different . but 
equally artistic. Held or film 
making; the documentary, or 
what is also known as ■ihe ac- 
tuality film*. 

If the word ‘documentary' 
bears harsh scholastic connota- 
tions to listeners or viewers, this 
prejudice would be immediately 
dispelled by their watching “The 
Mysterious Mr. Eliot' ' — a film 
with exceptionally lyrical fasci- 
nation and poetic undertones to 
match the subject of the film: 
the great poet, playwright and 
critic... T.S. Eliot. 

The film, shown last Monday 
at the American Centre, is one 
ora series of films covering Am- 
erican literature and screened 
regularly every week. H is a BBC 
— NET co-productlon high- 
lighting aspects of the life and 
work of “an Englishman who 
come from the heart of Am- 
erica" as the commentator intro- 
duces his subject. 

As all literature students and 
poetry lovers know, T.S. Eliot is 
a towering figure in the twen- 
tieth' century literature, whose 


ideas, and wurk brought about a 
revolution in literary task- at the 
beginning of the century. A most 
controversial writer, his poetry 
ii» mostly hard and obscurely 
symbolic, but it certainly repays 
careful study. He was awarded 
both the Nobel Prize in literature 
and the British Order of Merit. 

The ‘Mysterious Mr. Eliot . 
best known as a coldly aloof and 
impersonal character comes to 
life most vividly in the film and 
nis poetry gains an even more 
startlingly intense impact being 
read by himself. 

The Waste Land" especially 
becomes even more haunting 
when read aloud to appropriate 
background music and intensi- 
fied by scenes of destruction 
and waste reflected on the 
screen. ..a combination that 
Lurned a well-known poem into a 
horrifyingly unforgettable exper- 
ience. r 

The commentary on Eliot's life 
and career was greatly height- 
ened m the film by interviews 
with notable literary figures or 
Tamity members expressing their 
personal views on "Tom" from 
first hand experience. 

Another welcome attraction in 
the film is the load of family 
snapshots and photographs, the 
comical drawings ^sketched by 
Eliot himself ahd the beautiful 
landscape reflecting the back- 
ground to certain periods of his 


life whether in the heart of the 
English countryside nr on the 
shores of the Atlantic. 

Um tlic most fascinating and 
imperssive highlight of the film 
is certainly the extracts from 
Eliot's plays that were staged or 
filmed — scenes most carefully 
chosen to reflect the tortured 
personal life of their author... 
Eliot’s own Waste Land, the an- 
guish of Tiveing in a "diseased 
world" where “contamination 
has reached the marrow". 
Enacting scenes from “The 
Family Reunion", "Murder in 
the Cathedral" and “The Hollow 
Men" gave them a certain air or 
"reality" in contrast to the "ill- 
usion” we may have held before: 
a distinction (hat preoccupied 
Eliot's own mind. 

These unique bits and pieces : 
the recitals, the scenes from 
plays, the different interviews, 
the photographs or films of both 
personal and public events, all or 
them put together constitute a 
beautiful and highly artistic mo- 
saic. f' 

“The Mysterious Mr. Eliot" 
is no ordinary documentary be- 
cause it is a reflection of no or- 
dinary figure. It awakens in the 
viewer r new awareness and a 
new appreciation of a work of 
ever-lasting value — as T S 
Eliot himself phrased il, 

’ ' In my end is my beginning' ' 

Reem A.H. Yasln 
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Towards 2000 


Crown Court 


NEWS IN HFRbeia/ 


Variety 


NEWS IN ARABIC 

— Here Unexpected The Blue 
Documentary Toward8 ^ and "* Gr#y 


luia; 


Saturday 

Variety 

Show 


Napoleon 
end Love 


, 3denpe 
International 


OMcogo Storfea 


Feature' Film Magnum, P.t. 


f | PootQf at Large 

NEWS IN EN G LI 8 H 

- . _ Beet Seller: 

Feature Flhr Rstum , 0 a6n . VanS 


Buffalo Bill 


Documentary 
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m. 


Use the -same diagram for either the Cryptic- or the Easy puzzle. 



Ojac^Keny and Ray Mlll.nd in a seen, froa, 


THIS WEEK JTV presents one of 
Alfred Hjjchcock's films. “Dial 
M for Murder, " filled with su- 
spense and mystery mixed with 
dangerous romance, in the story 
of three-cornered love arfair 
which leads to murder. The film 

wm s a . r ® Grace KeU y and Ray 
Mllland. Don t miss this classic 
film on Thursday, 26 April at 
10. 15 p. m. 

Also, on Saturday, you will be 
watching the feature film. 

R!yan' s Daughter" starring 
Robert MItchum, Trevor Howard 
and Sarah Miles. It is an una- 
bashedly sentimental tale about a 
pampered, indulged woman and 
her desire for a British soldier. 


Other programmes to be shown 
during this week are: 

The last episode of "The Jewel 
in the Crown," “A Division of 
the Spoils". 

Episode 5 of “ Return to Eden " 
where Tara Welles and Greg 
Marsden return to Eden, in the 
Northern Territory. There, they 
are greeted by the housekeeper 
who at first doesn’t recognize 
Tara as her mistress, the mis- 
sing heiress, Stephanie Harper. 

And on Saturday, at 8. JO pra a 
special programme on the occa- 
sion of Al-Esra and Al-Meraj is 
shown. 


0RTPTIC PUZZLE 

i A flab wft£ R hands. Plain 
1 }| B "n can be I tty 
•I totally concerned with, every- 
where <3. S) , 

„ mjure the bow is out of place 

I v tb the cattle (4) 

„T& to have It written in a 
'different vein 16 1 
fiOan one have it when the 
"SS are watery? (3-4) 
i«fo begin with, classiry os 
5 Grade A |WI 

ii finds the past records outside 

101 

il Crested and prepared an exotic 
mini <71 

H "Turn the costa round again," 
rau yell (6) 
n Autumn rain Ml 
«i The binding of the little book 
on ibe bed iBl 

ii For examplo, the animals are 
put back inis new pens IB) 
u Quits the flat (4) 

II As usual, young and thickset 

11 iontends there should be a 
folding bed end a folding seat 
■1) 

H Take the man into the train 
wrapped In a sheet (0) 

II The one that removes one'a 
anxieties about being lost ? 

il burning up late inside at a 
relatively stable period I7i 


SOLUTIONS 

I Chess Target 

I K — K3! wins because White w 

stays near the black pawn. The Ache arch archer char chart 
game ended I K — K5? (oLher chart charter CHARTERER chail 
moves have the same drawback), cheat cheater cheer chert each! 
PxP: 2 B*P (if 2 P — B7 ch. earth etch etcher ether hare hart 
K— BI; 3 B— B5 ch, R— Q2 and hate haler hear hearer heart heal 
black can still run with his heater hectare here ratch rath 
pawn), R— Q2! 3 B— Q5 (.1 PxR rathe rather reach rehear retch 
is a stalemate draw), R—QKt2! rh ea teach teacher thee there 
and Black either statemates or three 
removes both white pawns. 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

i4. First J K.9-W- 13. fnv-iy. 





North 

* A 7 6 6 3 
0 J 9 4 

b 10 

w . ♦ A J 10 2 

West East 

* v K 8 7 5 3 

7 < 0QJ863 2 

South 

♦ J 4 8 

y A 10 
6 A 5 

• K Q p 

Weal North East 

it l* 

No No No 


hfaier South: N-S vulnerable 

Some forms of play are obvi- 
m when you think of them but 


Oa-lard-a.r.fl.oioM , 8h iY* r - . 3. Oain-aaid. 4. Off-lei. 

33, 8u ”' 


EASY SOLUTION 

-SparklBra. 10 . Optimist. 12. 


1 Si 


e*. amuannaa af "ss- »/■ trprucB. xr-eatuc. 

Alley cat. ' 881 “ nto1 *« 30 • Absent, 40, 8tec. 41. 

fl, sSSnsfioid * 4 B» ]le Au a - RevarsaJ, 4, Assess. B. Collided. 

Trails. atTRui V oJSSNf* ft Sparrad. 16. riail tg. », 

Defence. SO, tfostarte m AppoBranca. aflT Ice. 3?. 

Bundle. 88, BSert^7, totaM 11 *' 32, “kew®*- S®, Groaned. SB. 


30 The ten skating on the rink 
tempi one (6) 

40 Are not unmoved by Lhe word 
■■prison" c4 1 

41 1S3USPHV 1 5“®. he P ut on 

InBlde, tbe fool l (8) 

42 The servants, again in learn, 
running after (Bl 

. ,, DOWN 

1 used 1 ? 6 ?^ 10 * 1,01 8eneru, l y 

2 From which tbe butcher 
makes his uln-money ? |6) 

3 Denied having got the increase 
spoken of iB) 

• "W on the rooks, having n 
Job 16) 

5 For the record, give ihe use 
of a car to go round (8) 

8 After it shute, have n narrow 
squeak (6, 6) 

7 what the hat hoe that you 
leave behind ? i7i 

8 The signal, holding a hand 
u£. comes from the clergyman 

11 Gall the dog. Lew : thin will 
have to bB sorted out i7) 

IB Worked hard until I got ahead 

10 Turned her over In the river 

20 Ready for Borne tennis ? (3) 

22 There b a warning an drink 
right afterwards (81 

23 In tbe line-out, the doctor Is 
ague (6) 

23 Rarely come upon definition 
of "almost new" (6, 4) 


are easy to miss at the table. 
Here the bidding went: 

West led the King of Spades 
and South won in dummy. After 
drawing trumps he exited with a 
spade. West was not so ingenu- 
ous as to cash a third spade: he 
switched to a low heart and lhe 
defence won a heart as well as 
two spades. 

Couldn't you have held off the 
first spade?" North demanded. 

“That’s no better; East had a 
singleton. " 

Exactly! That’s why you had to 
hold off. " 

North was right. Suppose that 
West, after winning the first 
trick with K. continues with the 
Queen. Dummy covers, East 
ruffs, and a heart is returned. 
South goes up with the Ace. 
draws (rumps, and establishes 
the fifth spade for a heart dis- 
card. If West, at trick two, swit- 
ches to a heart, South can esta- 
blish a second heart winner for a 
spade discard. Finally, if West 
switches harmlessly to a dia- 
mond or a club. South has time 
to establish a long spade. 


poised for victory in this end- 
game. where he is ready to push 
on to queen by P— B7 ch and 
B— B5 ch. 

First, (hough, his king has to 
escape the white rook's check. 
There are five possible king 
moves, plus a bishop interpos- 
ition. and at first glance il looks 
immaterial which White choo- 
ses. 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


TXhV .... 

r t. f 

I'rtWd . : 


embassies 


. R>n.ill'i|fiii(u] 
IVmrv ... 
AnwfcinCtnirv 
BrUbh Cbundl ....- 
Frtndl Csnlni .. 
OdcihalnilMrtff . 
SivMCcBire 
Sim Irish Culm ' ... 
nirthhCsnirr . . 
Haya.trtiCVaiK 


IIJ10 

IBM? 

.. ■ MUM 

- < I W 

. .. M2IM 

.. um 
. ... Mil! 

- 4MIW 


HOTELS 

Amman 


RENT-A-CAR 


.. . . 

AIRlmal '.. 

Aqihs 

Hilunh 

.Ilalrt . 

' F«ph 

Firto .... 

• MiddJd .... 

HMun 

for*. - 

Nnliimul . . . 

Ffttfsdsfphti . . , 

■ SutlJilf . 

& I wadi . . 

■tad ‘ 


UJID 
• Mill 
. . 662.UI 
.. 17820 
4168.2 
■ . 17204 
6641 J7 
- . : 71 70? 
41710 
. 449JS 
}9\91 
... 25191 
.. .17201 
. 25717 

. 66424) 

. i674j«: 


\mw 

llulMiy Inn 

M|rriiH| ... . . 
Regancy .. 

Crmxn 

ieriuatcm Metis- 
Inununilnanui 
Xmhuudux .... 

CofiMMfcire 

Middle Eul 

Crjndpjlji* . . , 

T‘«ht .... . . . 

Inuinaidnir 
San fiivl . . . 
Inrdiit Tvri'dr . . 

Fhilsdalphli ... . 

Aqaba 

l[iiHd«) Ian t, 

At-MsiUr 
V-C«ir . 

g rsIBrwh. .. 

uaHvirU ... :: 

iqohi,' . 1 . 


112071 
<6.1100 
MOIOO 
160000 
.... 71256 

.. .66)044 
41161 
. 665186 
66)181 
667I5P 
. 661 121 
661114 
841772 
81 HOI 
661 161 
2)1*1 


Algshin ... 

VYwnui 

\buruiin . . , 

Minlnl 

Bcifiin 

Brllish . 

Buljsrlin . 

Chid 

Canadian .. 

Chtlsdn 

C/rChMtuvak 

FmikIi .. 

Carman ... 

Dro#» 

Haitian CoiuuM it 
Hungaiian . 

Indian .‘ 


. ilpaiuat 
1 ufoatav 
Kuwalii . 
Ictanaw . . . 

Uh,»n 

Mutoceui . . , 

Nonh Korean 
unttni 

Miuam . 

Chinese . . .. 

tar ;: .- 


■ 41271-2 
.. : 42.111 
- 4)247 

6641 II 

.. . 4141.1 
.... 41)61 

.... 28)14 
. .. )8I<0 
666124-6 
» 66JJJ6 
.. 66)10) 
4127.14 
. 4IJ5I 
- 42))|/) 

• . 2JI6J 

. •• 44016 

. J7018 

'4J2I/2 

Jill) 

42416 


Romanian .. . 
Saudi Arabian ■„ 
Srtnh Korean ... 
Spanbh ,. . . 
Sudiniof 

ffri'IH 

Sjrian . 

Funlarto . 

Furklih 

HA ..... . 

ISA E . ., 

USSR 

L’NTSO 

I'NRK'A 

baorihCtamiihH 
NellWrlanda 
Coniiifaie ... . 
Nonaejlan 


AIRLINES 


Ah* . . • 
4111,0m 

Aunrian t 
Antdloi ... 
AlrCanad* . . 
ait France 
fiiHhh 

£i«h»» hciHc . . 
C)pma ... 
£»**•* -! .. 
Oulrajr .,1 . 
InMrflua 

IfriJl T ' 


Japan ■ 

KLM 

Korean .. . . 

Ku»Ui 

Llbam 

Lunhanu 

&IU»v 

61 E A 

OJymple .. .. 

ftnAm . .. . 

Qiniat 

Sand la .. 
Somalia .... 

Satina 

SAS , , 

Sinsapore 
SriMAlr.^.. . 
Sjrian ...r 
Thai ... 
Tamm 

V*ri| ; . 

Vutodav 


-- AftSIA 

- 2317) 

24105 

JOI44 

- 667520 

41205/44226 

- 211)6 

- — 26104 
2426.1 

— -- 4HJ9 


PiMIc* Rau* 


Alia An 

<62111 

- 192-21 111 . 17777 

POItf* MMtf. 

Folklore 

$1760 

qusrren 

Tramcpofiw . 

22090/ .1 
. 56J90-I 

Popular Life or 

SI 742 

Electric Ptm«r 
Co 

26)11-2 

Archaeolo|ical 

J879S 

Municipal Wai« 
Service . 

71125-8 

Military 

Mtueum - — 

- 654240 


Bn I Wrn W J But White has only one move 

to win — and in the game White 
Golds,.-;* — failed to find it. Can you work 

1946 wi?' s . ahno vic, Moscow out the right choice, and explain 
• winte (to move) looked why it is best? 


-*416.1 
• .11717 
2*011 . 
66JJII 
2017* 
2JI48 


emergencies 

gWdBank ” • - 7j!?? 

Cleft Diftijw-e . : — 7,1,1 

firs* - . 6 * ,mi 

.quardn ... : 


hospitals 


Humin Mtdlcul 

• SSSitar.' ■- 

AlSh Mueriiiij . "" W,U 

• MrtST" - • 

te," «'« 

5hmtitanl 664171-4 

■ LiniwnHj Hm. 

;.PtBl | .... . .; ... 


museums 


WNdHon.1 


.GENERAL 

joroan lewvulon . . 73111 
Radio Jordan . . . .74111 
Mlnliiry or 

Toumm 42311 

Hotel CompUi- 

mi ... 666412 

Me* Comp- 

laims 661176 

Amman Municipal 

Library . 341 11 

UflioanHy or Jordan 

Library 143)15 

«. . . ... 113) 

Tehphonc Infer- 

madon ... .. .12 

' Jordan and 

Middle Eau cilia _ ... Iff 

Ov«fieu CnJlj' L . 17 

Cl Me or Telegram . : ... . II 
Repair Servin' - 11 

Queen AlTe Inierhiil onil ' - 

Alrfen ...! (0tH)])0/2 


TARGET 

The 

I- ' 

J 

i Word Game 

f° rds of four let- 
from caQ you mhke 

In maiSn i clt ® rs< shown here? 

word each letter 


WORD 

GAME 


ACE 


R R R 


may be used dnee only. Each 
wprd must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word in 
,lhe list. No 1 plurals, no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET: 31 

words, good; 36 words, very 
good; 42 words, excellent. • 




M Retiring from the cast iJi 

27 Pre-dnie la a way beloved of 
civil servants i3-4i 

29 .^ ri L ue8 Wlnsi" is apt «bi 

31 Apynow. Celia and Teci nre n.»t 
at all robust ibi 

32 Don't let It out when you 

have a drink with the 


Journalists i8i 
33 Hesitated to t 


33 Hesitated to state that we 
had come round (71 
35 Holding the drunken sea man 
makes sense < 6 1 

38 Olvo it another whirl Is the 
answer (8) 

37 It tangles. That's what'a 
wrong (Bi 

\M'SY PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

9 Hnnd-helrl nreworks 

(l» 

IQ Hoperul person iBl 

12 Mistortunes (4) 

13 unmver 161 

14 Kocky projection l7) 

15 Hobbies ml 

17 Olorlo's neck-piece, 
commonly (3, 6) 

II Army leader i7i 

20 Wirelesses (8) 

21 Man-eating giant (-1) 

24 Divert {8l 

28 Greatly obliged (Bi 

28 Oomfort (4) 

29 Fir (8) 

31 Foot-pedal (1) 

34 Disconcert (9> 

36 Undergarment (9) 

38 Choral work (7) 

33 Away (81 

40 "Let it stand " (4) 

41 Homeless feline (5, 

3) 

42 Muddle^ (9^ 

1 Ambitious (81 

2 Dance art (01 

3 Setback (BI 



4 Evaluate (8| 
fi Crashed (81 
8 Fortress QOl 
7 Sentiment (71 
B Of the stars (8) 

11 Practised boxing <7i 
IB Unusual object 181 

19 Claws (SI 

20 Groove (3) 

22 Avarice (Bl 

23 Senior nun 18) 


25 Semblance (lOi 
20 Proven water >3| 

27 Protection (7» 

30 Parvenus tflj 

31 Coaching i8 i 

32 Voting Into office (8i 

33 Moaned deeply (7) 

35 Loose parcel i8| 

39 Divide into two (6) 
37 Necessitate (6> 


Jordanian Images 


Saleh Abu Shindi 
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